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Ta are the more anxious to press upon the attentive con- 

sideration of the House, the possible tendency of the sys- 
tem of alternation between absolute prohibition and unlimited 
competition, from feeling that it is not founded upon a princi- 
ple which has the sanction of long usage in its favour. Both 
the alternatives of the present system, in their present full ex- 
tent, may be said to have been introduced, for the first time, by 
the Act of 1815. Until that period positive prohibition was 
unknown to our Corn Laws, and importation was never permit- 
ted without the payment of some duty. The amount of that 
duty, it is true, when grain was above certain prices, which 
were reckoned the incipient indications of an inadequate supply 
from our own growth, was very little more than nominal; at 
prices somewhat lower, it was very moderate; and it was only 
when the prices had fallen, and remained for some time below 
that second stage in the scale, that any duty sufficiently high to 
check the importation attached; but, subject to that duty, the 
trade still continued to be free. The scale, for instance, by 
which importation was regulated in the article of wheat, up to 
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the year 1815, was as follows :— When the average price was at 
or above 66s., duty on importation 6d. a quarter; between 66s. 
and 63s., duty on importation 2s. 6d.; below 63s. duty 24s. 3d. 
The latter duty, Your Committee think it fit to observe, opers 
ated generally as a proliibition during the short periods that it 
was payable. 

This was the principle of our Corn Law, as far as relates to 
importation, ever since the year 1773, although the scale at 
which the different rates of duty commenced had more than 
once been raised. Its practical operation appears to have been 
as follows—That from the year 1773 to the year 1814, durin 
which period the total imports of corn have greatly exceed 
the total exports, the former amounting to 30,430,189 quarters, 
and the latter to 5,501,440 quarters, the ports have been con- 
stantly open and the trade free, upon the payment of a dut 
merely nominal, with the exception of a few short intervals 
when the high duty was demandable:—®* that from the year 
1773 to the year 1792 (with the exception of the years of the 
American war, in which freights and insurance might be some- 
what increased), the only advantage of protection which the 
British grower had over the foreigner, was in the amount of 
this nominal duty, together with the ordinary expense of peace 
freights, and other charges of conveyance in bringing the fo- 
reign grain to market ;—and that from the year 1792 to 1814, 
that protection continued the same, so far as related to the 
duty, but was, in fact, considerably enhanced by the high rates 


* This admission by the Committee, that the Corn Trade was vir- 
tually free from 1773 to 1814, a fact which has been more than once 
insisted on in this Journal, may serve as an answer to those who 
court popularity among the working classes, by declaiming against 
what they call the monopoly of the British landlords. They who 
talk about our Corn Laws, as the source of so great an enhancement 
of the priees of the necessaries of life, operating as the most oppres- 
sive of all taxes; to such a degree indeed that, but for these laws, 
we have been told, the price of wheat in this country would seldom 
have exceeded 40s. the quarter, will see, in this reiterated statement 
of a notorious fact, in a Report drawn up, as it is well known to have 
been, by men who have, for several years, been the idols of their ad- 
miration in questions of Political Economy, that they have all along 
been wrifing in direet opposition to the sentiments of their masters~ 
So far from its being true that the country has suffered by the Corn 
Laws, as these writers pretend, the Committee state again and again 
the faet, that the country prospered greatly under them ; and from 
thence take occasion to infer, that the freedom of the Corn Trade, 
for the future, ought to excite no alarm.—Con. 
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of charge incident to the late war, and particularly by the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the Continent during the last ten years of 
that war. It is also to be remarked, that, up to the year 1806, 
the trade iti corn with Ireland was under restriction ; and that, 
since the operation of the wise law passed in that year, the im- 
portation of grain from that part of the United Kingdom, free 
from any charge or duty, has amounted, up to the 5th of Ja- 
nuary last, to 12,304,730 quarters; whereas the whole import 
from Ireland in thirty-two years, between 1773 and 1806, was 
only 7,534,202 quarters. , 

he necessary conséquence of the trade in corn having beeri 
virtually open with the Continent, and the importation allowed 
at duties merely nominal, during this period of forty years, has 
been, that the general price, at the shipping ports on the Con- 
tinent, has not, upon an average, been materially lower than thé 
price in England, except to the amount of the charges to be in- 
curred in bringing the foreign corn to the markets of this coun- 
try. The price, at a distance fromi those shipping ports, and ir 
the districts which have not the benefit of good roads or inter- 
nal havigation, it is true, has been much lower; but this differ- 
ence was absorbed in the expense and risk of transporting it 
from those districts. The quantity that can be supplied, with- 
out incurring that expense, is limited; and, in proportion a 
the prices in England have been high, has the interior circle on 
the Continent, from which the supplies have been drawn, been 
extended. 

The severe scarcities which we have experienced have fiir~ 
nished us, therefore, with something like a measure of the de- 
gree in which they could be relieved from the surplus produce 
of the Continent, within the prices which those scarcities re- 
y ney occasioned : whilst the mode in Which ae rise in 
the price at home adds to the power and inducement of increas- 
ing the foreign importation, shows that any increase of thé 
rates, at which the import commences under the present system, 
would only tend, whenever the ports should open, to aggravate 
the fluctuation, and the other inconveniences which appear to 
Your Committee to appertain to the principle of alternate mo- 
nopoly and free importation. 

Your Committee are the more anxious to imipress upon the 
attention of the House the real state of our trade in foreign 
corn, between the years 1773 and 1814, as it appéars to them, 
taken in connexion with the progress of general prosperity in 
the country, and more especially with the great improvements 
in agriculture, and its highly flourishing condition during that 
period; to suggest to eer as a matter highly deserving 

ca 
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of their future consideration, whether a trade in corn, constant- 
ly open to all nations of the world, and subject only to such a 
fixed duty as might compensate to the grower the loss of that 
encouragement which he received during the late war from the 
obstacles thrown in the way of free importation, and thereby 
protect the capitals now vested in agriculture from an unequal 
competition in the home market,—is not, as a permanent sys- 
tem, preferable to that state of law by which the Corn trade is 
now regulated. It would be indispensable, for the just execu- 
tion of this principle, that such duty should be cheieaa fairly 
to countervail the difference of expense, including the ordinary 
rate of profit at which corn, in the present state of this country, 
can be grown and brought to melee within the United King- 
dom, compared with the expense, including also the ordinary 
rate of profit, of producing it in any of those countries from 
whence our principal supplies of foreign corn have usually been 
drawn, joined to the ordinary charges of conveying it from 
thence to our markets. * 

In suggesting this change of system for further consideration, 
as a possible improvement of the Corn Laws at some future 
time, the Committee are fully aware of the unfitness of the pre- 
sent moment for attempting such a change, when, owing to the 
general abundance of the late harvests in Europe, and to the 
markets cf this country having been shut against foreign corn 
for near thirty months, a great accumulation has taken place in 
the shipping ports on the Continent, and in the warehouses of 
foreign corn in this country; and when that accumulation, from 
want of any vent,,is held at very low prices, and. might tend 
still further to depress the already overstocked markets of this 
country, if allowed to be introduced at this period, except at 
such a high rate of duty as it would be inexpedient to attempt, 
and moreover very difficult to determine. ‘The present market 
price of the corn thus accumulated, is not the measure of the 
cost at which it has been produced, or of the rate at which it 
can be afforded by the foreign grower, but the result of a gene- 
ral glut of the article, of a long want of demand, and of extreme 


* As to any such calculations as these, they are evidently imprac- 
ticable. The necessary data could not be obtained. Even if this 
were possible, the duties on import must be different for the same 
kind of grain, the growth of different countries. There must be one 
rate for the corn of Poland, another for that of America, and so on. 
The principle looks well enough on paper, but it could not be made 
to operate for a single season. These are fair words to the agricul- 
tural classes, and nothing more.—Cow, 
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distress and heavy loss on the part of those by whom it has 
been raised, and of those-by whom it is now held, either in the 
warehouses of the Continent, or of this country. 

Assuming, therefore, that, under the present circumstances of 
the case, Parliament would not now deem it expedient to aban- 
don entirely the principle of the existing lav, Your Committee 
have anxiously directed their attention to the possibility of, in 
some degree, modifying its operation, so as to remedy that in- 
convenience to which they have more particularly referred in 
the earlier part of their Report;—which consists in the sudden 
and irregular manner in which, in many cases, foreign corn may 
be introduced upon the opening of the ports, under circum- 
stances inconsistent with the spirit and intention of the law. 
They conceive that this object might be attained by the imposi- 
tion of a fixed duty upon corn, whenever, upon the opening of 
the ports, it should become admissible for home consumption. * 
It would, however, be necessary, in case this suggestion should 
be carried into effect, that the present import price should be 
fixed at a lower rate, because it is cbvious that the duty would 
otherwise not only check the sudden and overwhelming amount 
of import, but also enhance the price beyond what it might 
reach under the present law; an effect which Your Committee 
are so far from desirous of producing, that they think it would 
probably be expedient additionally to guard against it, by pro- 
viding, that, after corn should have reached some given high 
price, the duty should cease altogether. 

If such a change in the operation of the Corn laws should 
have the effect of checking extravagant speculation and exten- 
sive import, it would be equally beneficial to the grower and the 
consumer. It would anply some remedy to the evil of which 
almost all the Petitions referred to Your Committee so loudly 
complain; and it has no tendency, either hastily or premature- 
ly, to affect the principle upon which is rested that protection 
which the law now gives to the Agricultural interest of the 
country. 

It is not the province of Your Committee to specify any pre- 
cise permanent duty for the protection of the British grower ; 
nor should they, perhaps, be a prepared so to do 
without further inquiry; nor until the obstacle to that inquiry, 


* This plan has been strongly recommended by an able corre- 
spondent of this Journal, Mr Gray, and is perhaps the most promis- 
ing of all others ; but a duty, to rise and fall as our own prices fell 
and rose, would probably, as suggested by Mr Gray, be better than 
a fixed duty.—Con. . 
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created by the present accumulation and glut, shall be remov- 
ed. At the same time, they incline to the opinion, that leaving 
to every part of the United Kingdom the inestimable public 
benefit of the most full and free competition in the home mar- 
ket, without regard to the difference of fertility in the soil, or 
of expense in its cultivation, either from a difference in the price 
of labour, or in the amount of local and public burthens direct+ 
ly affecting the land; it may perhaps be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, putting rent out of the question, for the occupiers of some 
of the poorest and most expensive soils now under tillage in 
Great Britain, to bring their produce to market in competition 
with the more fertile lands of this country, and especially of 
Ireland. Your Committee would be anxious to suggest, for 
the consideration of Parliament, as the principle and basis of 
the trade in foreign corn, such a protecting duty upon the pro- 
duce of other countries, as would not aggravate to the occupi- 
ers of such soils the present difficulty of that-competition. The 
general question, How far the forced cultivation of some of 
those inferior lands may have been expedient or advantageous 
for the public interest, is one upon which it is BBnPOPeNeTy to 
pffer a positive opinion. ‘They can, however, have no diffi- 
culty in stating, that, within the limits of the existing competi- 
tion at home, the exertions of industry and the investment of 
capital in Agriculture, ought to be protected against any revul- 
sion, but that the protection ought not to go further ;—and that, 
if protected to that extent, the growth of our population, the 
accumulation of our internal wealth, affording increased em- 
ployment to that pepulation, and consequently increased means 
of purchasing all those articles of consumption and enjoyment, 
which must be derived from the soil of this country, will con- 
tinye to give, as they have given during the last 60 years, the 
most effectual stimulus and ennemragennent to the progressive 
improvement of our Agriculture, to the consequent value 
of the landed property of the kingdom ;—that, under such a 
system, there can be no apprehension that either will perma- 
nently retrograde, (except in so far as rents may be nominally 
affected by the resumption of cash payments), or even be for 
any time stationary,—so long as our institutions continue to af- 
ford, to capital and industry, that superior degree of security 
and protection which they have hitherto found in this country, 
—so long as public credit and good faith keep pace with that 
security and protection, and as we ayoid any course which, in a 
time of peace, and possibly of improving confidence in the sta- 
bility of the institutions of other countries, might drive capital 
to seek a more profitable employment in foreign States, It is 
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under the impression that the present Corn Law, together with 
the amount of our taxation, by diminishing the profits of capi- 
tal, have such a tendency, that Your Committee suggest the 
modifications which have been pointed out, as fit for further in- 
quiry and investigation ; and that they feel it their duty, also, to 
accompany that suggestion with a most earnest recommenda- 
tion, that every opportunity should be watched, and every prac- 
tical measure adopted, for reducing the amount of the Public 
Expenditure ; as the only means of approximating to a state of 
Finance, which, without impairing the credit of the country, 
4 lead to a diminution of the existing burthens of the Peo- 

e. 
r Your Committee have abstained from urging, in favour of an 
open intercourse in foreign corn, those general principles of 
freedom of trade, which are now universally acknowledged to 
be sound and true, in reference to the commerce of nations. If 
it be for the wisdom of the House, on the one hand, to endea- 
vour to revert to those principles as far as practicable, in this 
and in all other cases; on the other, it is also for its prudence 
and its justice to take care, in that application, to spare vested 
interests, to deal tenderly with those obstacles to improvement 
which the long existence of a vicious and artificial system too 
often creates, and sometimes even to modify and limit that prin- 
ciple, in reference to considerations of general policy connected 
with the institutions, or the safety of the State. Looking to 
the possibile contingencies of war, Your Committee are not in- 
sensible to the importance of securing the country from a state 
of dependence upon other, and possibly hostile countries, for 
the subsistence of its population : SNooking to the Institutions 
of the country, in their several bearings and influence in the 
practice of our Constitution, they are still more anxious to pre- 
serve to the landed interest the weight, station and ascendancy, 
which it has enjoyed so long, and used so beneficially. Their 
first wish therefore is, that, whatever general suggestions they 
may offer, should be scrupulously examined with a due regard 
to these two considerations. 


* Whatever may be said about Corn Laws, either by their advo- 
cates or opponents, this, as we haye always contended, is by far the 
most legitimate ground on which they can be supported, To talk of 
exchanging cottons and other manufactures for the subsistence of 
fifteen millions of people, or any considerable proportion of that 
number, is absurd in the highest degree; and the man who can 
gravely maintain such a proposition, does not deserve to be argued 
‘with, : 
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As they have adverted to the state of the country between 
1773 and 1814, as connected with the important. subject of 
their inquiry, it may perhaps assist others, in their researches 
and reflections, to state, that Your Committee selected that pe- 
riod, because the year 1773 was, in fact, the commencement of 
a great change in the practical operation, if not in the avowed 
- icy, of our Corn Laws. From that date, the aggregate ba- 
ance of our imports of grain, taken upon a series of years, be- 
gan to exceed the balance of our exports. But upon looking 

ack from that year to the period of the Revolution in 1658, 
(a space of 85 years), our exports taken for avy number of 
years, on the contrary, excceded our imports. From the year 
1697 (the earliest date from which accurate returns have been 
made) to the year 1773, the total excess of imports was, 
30,968,366 quarters; upon which exports bounties amounting 
to 6,237,176/. were paid out of the public Revenue. A course, 
somewhat similar in principle, of exciting an export by a boun- 
ty, but more desultory in its application, and more frequently 
interrupted by arbitrary interference, prevailed under the Tinene 
of the house of Sruart; and if we look to a still earlier pe- 
riod, we find that the same policy of forcing the growth of corn 
was attempted, by harsher expedients, during the reigns.of the 
Tupors. Between the reign of Henry the VII. a the 39th 
of Elizabeth, numerous Acts of Parliament were passed, for the 
‘express purpose of encouraging tillage. ‘Those laws proceeded 
upon the principle of compulsion, limiting, for instance, the 
number of sheep and live stock, prohibiting the conversion of 
arable into pasture, and enjoining the breaking up of pastures, 
which had at any previous period been arable, either under a 
pecuniary penalty, or a forfeiture of half the land, ‘ until the 
offence be reformed.’ 

These compulsory laws (all of which it may be observed pre- 
ceded the introduction of that Act which laid the foundation of 
the system of our Poor Laws), appear to have been principally 
suggested by a wish to find employment for the population, and 
to relieve their misery, by enforcing an extension of cultivation 
beyond the wants of the country. But, neither under those 
laws, nor under the subsequent attempt to augment the produce 
of our Agriculture, by the creation of a fictitious foreign de- 
mand, excited by a large bounty on exportation, did the Agri- 
culture of this country make any advance, at all to be compar- 
ed to that unparalleled prosperity, which began with the decline 
of that system, about the beginning of the last reign, and which, 
with some few temporary interruptions, has marked its progress 
up to the present time. In comparing the two periods, each of 
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nearly equal duration, between the peace of Utrecht and the 
commencement of the Seven-years’ war,—and between the years 
1773 and 1814,—and recollecting that the first period was one 
of almost uninterrupted peace, and that nearly thirty years of 
the latter have passed away in the exertions of two most expen- 
sive wars ;—that, during the former period, the market interest 
of money was generally much below, and, during the latter, fre- 
quently as much above the rate fixed by law ;—that during the 
former, the aim of the Legislature was, by artificial means, to 
divert the application of capital from other employments to that 
of Agriculture, as well by positive bounties which forced an ex- 
port of grain to other countries, as by duties which generally 
altogether precluded its import either from the Continent or 
from Ireland ;—that during the latter, Agriculture has, in point 
of fact, been without either of those stimulants ;—Your Coni- 
mittee cannot look at these contrasted circumstances, coinci- 
dent, during the first period, with a comparative stagnation of 
our Agriculture; and, during the second, with its most rapid 
growth and improvement, without acknowledging that there 
was nothing in the system pursued up to 1773, which necessa- 
rily promoted this most essential branch of public industry and 
national wealth ; and also, that there is nothing incompatible 
with the success of both these objects, in the system which has 
practically prevailed since that date. If the quantity of wheat, 
the growth of Great Britain, was truly estimated, as it was esti- 
mated in 1773, at four millions of quarters, and if it cannot now 
be stated so low as at double that amount, it is evident that the 
change of system has been attended with no defalcation of pro- 
duce. If, since that year, the number of cattle and sheep has 
been vastly augmented, their breeds improved, and, by those 
improvements, their size and aptness to fatten, and in sheep their 
fleeces greatly increased ; if, by this augmentation of live stock, 
a greater quantity of msnure has been produced; if all the 
most important but expensive meliorations of modern husband- 
ry have been introduced ; if scientific drainages have been un- 
dertaken, and extensive wastes enclosed, to augment the produce 
of the land,—it cannot be said that there has been a want of 
encouragement to invest large and adequate capitals in this 
branch of national industry. 

If, from Agriculture, Your Committee look to the perma- 
nent Improvements which have been made in the country itself 
within the same period, the Bridges which have been built, the 
Roads which have been formed, the Rivers which have been 
rendered navigable, the Canals which have been completed, 
the Harbours which have been made and improved, the Docks 
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which have been created,—not by the public revenue, but by 
the capitals and enterprise of individuals; if they look, at the 
same time, to the unexampled growth of manufactures and 
commerce,—in the contemplation of this augmentation of inter: 
nal wealth, which defies all illustration from comparison with 
any former portion of our history, or of the history of any other 
state ;— Your Committee may entertain a doubt (a doubt, how. 
ever, which they wish to state with that diffidence which a sub- 
ject so extensive naturally imposes upon their judgment),—whe- 
ther the only solid foundation of the flourishing state of Agri- 
culture is not laid in abstaining, as much as possible, from in- 
terference, either by protection or prohibition, with the appli- 
cation of capital, in any branch of industry ?—whether all fears 
for the decline of Agriculture, either from temporary vicissi- 
tudes, to which all speculations are liable, or from the exten, 
sion of other pursuits of general industry, are not, in a great 
degree, imaginary ?—whether commerce can expand, manu- 
factures thrive, and great public works be undertaken, without 
furnishing to the skill and labour which the capitals thus em- 
ployed put in motion, increased means of paying for the pro- 
ductions of the land ?—whether the principal part of those pro- 
ductions, which contribute to the gratification of wants and desires 
of the different classes of the community, must not necessarily 
be drawn from our own soil, the demand increasing with the 
population, as the population must increase with the riches of 
the country ?—whether a great part of the same capital which 
is employed in supporting the industry connected with martu- 
factures, commerce, and public works, does not, passing by a 
‘very rapid course into the hands of the occupier of the soil, 
serve also as a capital for the encouragement of Agriculture ?— 
whether, in our own country in former times, and in other na- 
turally fertile countries up to the present time, Agriculture has 
not languished’ from the want of such a stimulus ?—and whe- 
ther, in those countries, the proprietors of the land are not 
themselves poor, and the people wretched, in proportion as, 
from want of capital, their labour is more exclusively confined 
to raising, from their own soil, the means of their own scanty 
subsistence ? 

If these questions should be answered in the affirmative, it 
follows, that the present solidity and future improvement of our 
national wealth depend on the continuance of that union by 
which our Agricultural prosperity is so closely connected wit 
the preservation of our manufacturing and commercial great- 
ness. 

Jt will be for the House to appreciate this view of the subject, 
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to watch the progress of events affecting any of the great branch- 
es of our industry, and, in its wisdom, to determine, according 
to circumstances, how far, and by what arrangements, it can 
best reconcile those considerations of state policy which make it 
desirable that this country should not become too habitually or 
extensively dependent, for the subsistence of its people, an fo- 
reign supply, with the necessity of guarding, as much as pos- 
sible, against creating, by artificial means, too great a differ- 
ence between the cost of that subsistence here and in other 
countries ;—not only in regard to the people themselves, but 
also from the risk, which must be in proportion to that differ- 
ence, of driving much of the capital, by which their industry 
and labour are supported, to seek employment in other coun- 
tries. For there cannot be a doubt that this difference oper- 
ates, in the same manner as taxation, to diminish the profits of 
capital in this country; and there can be as little doubt, that, 
though capital may migrate, the unoccupied population will re- 
main ;—and remain to be maintained by the landed interest, 
upon whose resources, diminished in proportion to diminished 
demand, this additional burthen would principally fall. 

In some of the petitions referred to Your Committee, the de- 
pression and distress of all those concerned in Agriculture, are 
mainly ascribed to the extent of our public burthens, coupled 
with their diminished means of bearing them. 

The general influence of taxation upon the state of the coun- 
try, is a subject too extensive to be entered upon by Your Com- 
mittee, without exceeding the bounds prescribed to them by the 
nature of the reference made to them by the House. They la- 
ment its weight, because, however imposed, taxes must neces- 
sarily comin the resources and comforts of those by whom they 
are ultimately paid. But the question for more immediate con- 
sideration is, whether, in the Teedinaion of this unavoidable e- 
vil, the profits of farming capital have becn heretofore, or can 
permanently be more affected, than the profits of capital engag- 
ed in other branches of industry. They cannot discover any 
grounds foy believing that, during the war, when taxation was 
carried to its greatest amount, the profit of farming capital was 
lowered, in its relative proportion, to the profit of other active 
capitals; and, whatever may be the temporary effect of a casual 
derangement, it is obyious that this proportion must permanent- 
ly be maintained, because the application of capital would other- 
wise be changed from one mode of employment to the other, 
until the proper level was restored. 

So far therefore as taxes fall upon the profits of the active ca- 
pitals of the country, whatever may be the objects upon which 
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thev immediately attach, or the parties by whom they are, in 
the first instance, paid, they operate, in their ultimate effect, as 
an abatement of those profits, equally affecting the trading, the 
manufacturing, and the farming interests, by diminishing their 
means either of enjoyment, or of accumulating further capital, 
by savings from their annual incomes. 

The manner and extent in which other classes of the com- 
munity, and other sources of income may be affected by taxa- 
tion, do not come directly within the scope of the present inqui- 
ry; but Your Committee think it necessary to notice a doctrine 
which has prevailed in some quarters,—that the price of corn in 
this country, in order to remunerate the grower, must increase 
in the same ratio as the amount of our public revenue; so that, 
if the latter be doubled, the price of corn must be doubled also. 
If this assumption were well founded, it would follow, that, ex- 
clusively of any change in the value of money, the remunerat- 
ing price in 1821 would be nearly one-third lower than it was 
in 1814,—taxes not much short of that proportion to the whole 
of our revenue having been taken off in Great Britain since that 
year. But, without denying that the price of corn may be in 
some degree affected by adding to our general taxation; and 
that any charges particularly paid by the farmer, such as tithes 
and poor-rates, must tend more directly to raise that price; it 
is obvious, from what has been already stated, that the cost of 
growing corn in any country is regulated by the amount of ca- 
pital necessary to produce it upon lands paying no rent, and 
that it is the price of the portion of corn which is so raised that 
determines the price of all othér corn; * and that an increase of 


* As to this notion about some corn land paying no rent, it is 
needless to repeat what we have so often remarked already, that it 
is clearly inconsistent with the fact. Mr Malthus, who first broach- 
ed the doctrine, as the necessary groundwork of his theory on rent, 
seems to have abandoned it in his latest publication. The most 
subtile and ingenious speculations are quite useless when they are 
resorted to for the purpose of disproving. the evidence of facts. In 
a populous country such as Britain, or indecd wherever all the land 
has become private property, the natural produce of the soil is in 
such demand as to pay more than the necessary expenses of bring- 
ing it to market ; and this surplus is rent. 

Another novelty alluded to in this Report is, that tithes, instead 
of diminishing this surplus, or the rent, fall upon the consumer by 
the enhancement of the price of produce. The income of an Eng- 
lish landholder, who sees a tenth part of the corn carried off his 
fields to the granaries of the clergyman, is, according to this doc- 
trine, just as much as it would be if the whole remained with his 
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general taxes, affecting alike the profits of capital in all the dif- 
ferent branches of industry, would not necessarily raise the 
price of the particular produce of any one. The price of corn, 


tenantry, or was carried to his own granaries. The payment of 
tithe, we are told, is the condition upon which corn is to be culti- 
vated ; and if the price were not so high as to pay tithe, in addition 
to all other charges, corn would not be cultivated at all. It appears, 
from the Minutes of Evidence, to have been very much the object 
of some members of the Committee to establish this doctrine; for 
questions were put to the witnesses which could have no other. Yet 
a little reflection on the true import of the word rent would have 
shown its fallacy, and afforded the proper answer. For what is tithe 
but rent? It is something which the land yields after replacing the 
necessary expenses and profit of the gultivator; and this surplus, 
whether it take the name of rent or tithes, is nevertheless quite the 
same thing in its nature ;—it is rent, and nothing else ; and the tithe 
is rent in its very worst form. 

If it were said that tithes fall upon the consumer to a certain ex- 
tent by restricting cultivation, or diminishing the growth of corn, 
every one who understands the nature of this burthen, would have at 
once assented to the propesition; but this does not appear to be the 
sense in which the new doctrine is to be taken. According to that 
doctrine, tithes are paid ultimately by the consumer, and not by 
either the tenant or the landlord. ‘The landlord’s rent would be no 
higher than it is, though there were no tithe, because the price of 
corn would fall so as to leave the tenant the means of paying the 
present rent, and no more. __ 

If this be true, the great body of consumers have a much deeper 
interest in a commutation of tithe than in the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
By the Committce’s own statement, it is not quite clear that a free 
Corn Trade would materially lower prices; but certainly, if they are 
right as to this doctrine, the commutation of tithes would lower 
prices very considerably ; and it is to this institution, therefore, ra- 
ther than to the present Corn Laws, that the advocates for low prices 
my be expected to turn their attention in future. 

t is sufficiently plain, however, that in any given state of cultiva- 
tion, tithes cannot possibly fall upon the consumer, but upon the 
landlord ; they cannot raise the price of produce, but operate direct- 
ly and. unequivocally as a deduction from the rent ; of which indeed 
tliey are, strictly speaking, a part, and sometimes a considerable part. 
To make this quite evident, it is only necessary to reflect, for a mo- 
ment, that the clergyman does not set fire to his rick-yard or barns 
after he has safely deposited his tithe in them, but, like the grower 
himself, carries his corn to market for the general consumption. If 
the supply, therefore, be not diminished by this division of it, why 
should the market price be higher on that account? It is quite the 
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therefote, might fall in a country, notwithstanding additional 
taxation, if the quantity required for the consumption ‘of that 
country could be raised, either by the cultivation of more. fer« 


sdmé thing to the filler, whether he buy what he wants from thé 
rector of tlie farmer—he will Buy no dearer from tlie oné than the 
other ;—and to the public it is a matter of perfect indifference. ! 

We have said that this is the case ‘ in any given state of cultivas 
tion ;’ the supply and demand being the same, the price also mist 
be the same; but the way in which tithes operate on prices, is by reli 
straining cultivation within narrdwer limits. They have the effect of 
diminishing the growth of corn, of contracting the supply, and thus the 
price is ratsed to the consumer indirectly. 

~ 'Tithes in fact operate upon the prices of corn exactly in the same 
manner as the landlord’s renty that is, both operate upon these prices. 
indirectly. The landlord can always get something as rent from: the 
natural produce of the soil ; and he will not allow any man to grow 
corn on it unless the grower agree to pay him that at least. It may 
be but little, to be sure. According to one of the wittresses, the rent 
of land in cultivation has been so low as Is. 6d. an acre; but to this 
there is to be added the value of improvements made by the tenant, 
which, as it comes into the pocket of the landlord at the end of tli¢’ 
lease, is just as muclr rent as the yéarly money payment. But what- 
éver may be the amount, is of no consequence ; it is safficient to 
know, that the pticé of corn must, in all cases, be higher than is re- 
quited fo teimburse the necessary charges of cultivation, and the pro« 
fit of the grower. Without this, corn cannot be grown at all; it # 
the condition on which it is grown in every part of Britain,—upétt 
the poorest soils as well as the richest. 

So far as to thé landlord’s portion of the rent—now, as to the 
clergyman’s. Is not its effect on prices just the same? The land- 
owner says to the farmer, you shall not cultivate corn without giving 
mhe a certain portion of it, or a certaim money rent, deented équiva- 
lent ; and I must have @ sharé too, adds the tithe-owner, otherwisé 
your land shall remain in its natural state: the law of the cou 
gives me a right to this. Thus, there are two conditions to be ful- 
filled before the plough can be set agoing. There is, first, the natu- 
ral rent, or the surplus of its natural produce, to be paid to the 
owner of the land ; and, second, a tenth part of the ereltnse, when 
Cultivated, to be paid to the owner of the tithe. The price of corn 
must therefore be sucl as to pay the demands of both, or, which is 
the same thing, a higher rent altogether than the natural and necés- 
sary rent. But when the demand for corn is such as to raise’ prices 
to that point, the whol¢ rent, instead of being divided, would belong 
to the landlord ; and if tithes ¢atry away a part of it, what is left for 
the landlord is just so much less than it would be. If there were no 
tithe ‘indeed, more cotm might be cultivated, and the ptice be lower ; 
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tile and productive soils, or by the application of a diminished 
capital tothe same soil, in consequence of increased skill or im- 
provements in husbandry. 

In fact, no rise in the price of corn appears to have taken 
place daring three of the wars in which this country was en- 
gaged during the last century, compared with the prices of the 

eats preceding and succeeding those wars; and during the 
Lost of them, the American war, prices were lower than during 
the peace. This circumstance is the more to be remarked, as 
there never was perhaps a period at which the burthen of taxa- 
tion appeared to press more heavily upon the resources of the 
country, and in which an annual increase of taxes, accompani- 
ed with an annual diminution of revenue, and a general stagna- 
tion of improvements, indicated more strongly that a part of 
those taxes must have been paid out of the capital, and not out 
of the income of the nation. 


but the same thing is equally true of rent; and the only real differ- 
ence between these two divisions of the surplus produce is, that the 
landlord’s share is necessary, as long as the rights of property are to 
be maintained, whereas the clergyman’s is seatoishohik and the right 
to it may be set aside by the authority which conferred it. 

Tithes, therefore, like rent, enter indirectly into the price of corn, 
and that price must, according to our present institutions, be so high 
as to pay both; but it does not by any means follow, that if tithes 
were abolished, prices would fall so as to leave no more rent to the 
landlord than at present. The demand being the same, a fall of 
prices is synonymous with an increase in the supply. But would the 
demand remain the same, and in what degree would the supply be 
increased? These questions must be answered before Mr Ricardo’s 
doctrine can be listened to. The demand, according to the modern 
opinions regarding the progress of Dra yroing would increase, if 
prices fell, and in a short time therefore they would rise again; and 
as to the increase of the supply, it is to be particularly kept in mind, 
that there can be no such increase, in so far as it depends on the 
extension of tillage, till it becomes more profitable to the landlord 
to have his land cultivated for corn, than to allow it to remain under 
natural herbage ; and as the demand for the stock kept on this herb- 
age would increase with the increase of population, this ciréumstance 
of itself would operate like tithes in restraining cultivation, and con- 
sequently in maintaining the price which corn had brought under the 
tithe system, ‘The abolition of this system, in short, would probably 
lower prices ; but it would certainly, on the other hand, admit of a 
considerable advance of rents. It is not therefore true, that tithes 
fall upon the consumer, and not upon the landholder. In any givew 
state of cultivation, they fail entirely upon the landholder,—Cow, 
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On the other hand, however immense the expenditure, of the 
last war, it is impossible to review the vast private u ings, 
begun and completed during that war, in every branch..of. m- 
dustry, without feeling that those funds by which alone the pro- 
ductive powers of the country can be put.in motion, must have 
been greatly increased ; and that the accumulation of natio 
capital, however impaired by loans,-or retarded by taxes, has, 
upon the whole, been large and progressive during that period. 

If, in the same space of time, the national capital of some 
other country has not increased, or has increased only in a much 
smaller proportion, the mere comparison of the nominal amount 
of the public revenue of that country with the public revenue 
of this country, as they stood at the commencement of the pe- 
riod, and as they now stand, might lead to an unfair inference 
in this respect to the degree in which each country has been af- 
fected by increased taxation. If the weight of the public bur- 
thens of a country be considered in reference to its population 
only, then (with the exception of Holland perhaps) England is 
the most taxed portion of Europe ; but if it be measured by the 
aggregate of national capital, or income arising from capital, 
divided by the total number of people among whom that capi- 
tal or income is distributed, it may then be doubted, whether, 
upon such an average, the proportion of tax to the incomé or 
capital of each individual, be not less in England than in several 
States of the Continent, or even in Ireland; and whether it be 
materially greater now than at former periods, when the capital, 
the population, and the public revenue of England, were far be 
low what they now are. But whatever might be the a 
result of such a comparison, if the means of making it could’ 
accurately ascertained, and however sanguine a hope Your 
Committee may entertain that peace will afford increased’ ‘fati- 
lity'and encouragement to further accumulation, it is not Tes§ 
the duty of Government directly to aid that accumulation, by. 
diminishing our expenditure, and thus both to improve ‘the, 
comforts, and to stimulate the skill and enterprise of ‘those 
classes by whose industry and savings the capital of the whole 
kingdom is augmented. This duty, important at all times, ‘ap- 
pears to Your Committee to be still more so, under the present 
circumstances of the country; for, whilst they are desirous’ of 
correcting’ the mistaken opinion, that the depressidn under 
which our agriculture now labours, is either exclusively or prin- 
cipally to be attributed to taxation, they cannot disguise from 
themselves, that the weight of the publie burthens of the cout+ 
try, their nominal amount remaining’the same,’ must'be'more 
severely felt,in proportion as the money-incomes derived from 
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trading, farming, and manufacturing capital and industry, are 
diminished. No exertion, therefore, should be omitted to en- 
deavour to reduce those burthens, as nearly as circumstances 
will permit, in the degree in which such incomes may have been 
red : for, in considering this subject, it is important to bear 
in mind, that the general amount and real pressure of taxation 
have been poskively increased in the proportion of the improved 
value of our currency. 

Your Committee cannot conclude the Observations which 
they have found it their duty to submit to the House, without 
observing, that most of the Petitions referred to them, complain 
of the inadequate and injurious operation of the present Corn 
Law, and pray generally for protection, not for grain only, but 
for all the productions of our agriculture, equal to the protec« 
tion given to the manufactures of this country. 

ithin ee the petitioners eppear to be friendly 
to an open trade; but in the applications of it, as expounded 
in some of the petitions, and illustrated in the examination of 
some of the witnesses, Your Committee cannot but apprehend, 
that the duties which they contemplate, would be altogether 
prohibitory. 

It eannot be necessary to enter into any statements to show, 
that, practically, this would be the result, im all but seasons of 
scarcity, of a fixed duty of 40s. a quarter upon wheat. Your 
Committee will merely repeat. what they have already stated, 
that when the trade in corn with the Continent was open, sub- 
ject to the scale of duties imposed by the acts of 1773, 1791, 
and 1804, and in force till 1815, there never was an importa 
tion of foreign corn to any amount during the short intervals 
when the high duties were demandable; and yet those duties 
at no ash of the time exceeded 24s. 8d. per quarter. To this 
fact, they will only add, that what is proposed, in addition to 
the amount of the duty, namely, that it should be permanent, 
‘ whatever may be the price,’ is a proposition which Your 
Committee are confident the Legislature could never enters 
tain, nor any considerable portion of the community ever coun- 
tenance. 

The suggestions with respect to duties equally prohibitory 
on evety other article the production of the soil of this country, 
all come under the same principle, and are open to the same 
objection. The principle would, in fact, go far to annihilate 
commereial intercourse al er; and is moreover founded, 
ns it appears to Your Committee, upon a mistaken statement, 
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as well as an erroneous view of what is deemed protection to 
our manufactures. 

In the first place, they feel the more warranted in affirming, 
that the argument of the petitioners rests in part upon a mis- 
conception of facts; as they observe, that one of the witnesses, 
in order to illustrate his ideas and the wishes of the petitioners, 
has furnished a table of the duties payable on foreign manufac- 
tured articles, of which several are subject to direct heavy du- 
ties of excise in this country; and upon which the importation 
duty, as for instance upon the article of glass, is imposed in a 
great measure to countervail the duty upon that article manu- 
factured in this kingdom. 

But the main grounds upon which Your Committee are 
disposed to think that the House will look with some mistrust 
to the soundness of this principle, is—frst, that it may be well 
doubted, whether (with the exception of silk) any of our consi- 
derable manufactures derive benefit from this assumed protece 
tion in the markets of this country: for how could the foreign 
manufactures of cotton, of woollens, of hardware, compete with 
our own in this country, when it is notorious that we can af+ 
ford to undersell them in the products of those great branches 
of our manufacturing industry, even in their own markets, not- 
withstanding that cotton and wool are subject to a direct duty 
on importation, not drawn back upon their export in a manu- 
factured state, as well as to all the indirect taxation, which af- 
fects capital in these branches, in common with that capifal 
whicli is employed in raising the productions of the soil? Se- 
condly, that there exists this most essential difference between 
the effect of protection given to the manufacturer, (even if he 
did not enjoy, from natural causes, a preference in the home 
market), and the attempt at a similar protection and monogay 
to the produce of the soil; that in all employment of capital, 
either in trade or manufactures, profits are limited by compe- 
tition. If, for any length of time, or from any circumstances, 
profits are increased, in any particular branch, above -the ac- 
eustomed average, additional capital seeks employment in that 
branch, and profits are again speedily reduced to their former 
level. This would equally be the case if the demand for that 
particular article were doubled; and it may further moneeey 
happen, as we have witnessed of late years, (in all goods, for 
instance, wrought of iron and cotton), that, owing to discove- 
ries in mechanical and chemical science, and improvements in 
the manufacture, an immense increase of consumption may be 


concomitant with, and probably in a great degree the. result 
of, 2 great fall in price. 
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The same principle, it is true, applies to the capital and bu- 
siness of the farmer; but with this important distinction, that 
the price of corn, taken for any series of years, is necessarily 
regulated by the expense of production upon the lands which, 
at that price, make no return beyond the charge of raising it, 
together with the ordinary profit of the capital employed upon 
those lands. * The cultivator of such lands, for the time, is 


———$—$——— 


* No tithe—no poor-rate? Or are these among the necessary 
charges of raising corn? If this be the only ‘ important distinc- 
tion’ between the case of farmers and manufacturers, the most exe 
travagant of the petitioners never made a more fanciful one. 

There is one distinction, however, a real and a very important one, 
which has escaped the notice of the Committee. The expense of 
raising corn upon very inferior soils, if they are to be continued in 
cultivation, includes also the improvement of those soils. Witness 
Holkham, which 40 or 50 years ago was not worth 3s. an acre, and 
which is now in a state to produce a quarter of grain at less expense 
than much of the best soils naturally throughout England. It has 
required capital, to be sure; but who would think of placing this 
against the produce of the year in which it was expended? Under 
a judicious system of management, lands originally of an inferior de- 
scription, require no doubt some additional outlay at first, to bring 
their state of productiveness to a level with that of better soils, but 
this is all; when this point is attained, they may be ever after cul- 
tivated at as little expense, in the case of liglit soils, at less expense 
than much of what was originally the richest land. Hence the im- 
portant distinction between capital employed in manufactures and in 
agriculture is, that, in the former, the whole outlay must be charged 
against the fabrics which it is employed to produce ; whereas, in the 
latter, it is sufficient if the additional produce obtained by it be equal 
in value to the interest of the sum expended; at least this is ob- 
viously the case where the capital is employed by the owner of the 
land himself, and not by a temporary occupier. A tenant must no 
doubt get a larger return for his outlay, in order that he may draw 
back his capital with profit before the expiration of his lease. The 
price of the produce of inferior lands, is not therefore such a price as 
will replace the capital employed within the year ; every one knows, 
that in all expensive improvements this is quite out of the question, 
but a price that will afford a suitable interest or annuity upon that 
capital. There is nothing, therefore, very alarming in the supposi- 
tion of our being under the necessity of having recourse to inferior 
soils as population increases ; a very small advance of price would 
cover the additional expense required ; but is there really any such 
necessity ? We think not. For a nou to come, at least, even 
though in that period our Pre should be doubled, we have nv 
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upon a footing with the merchant and the manufacturer; but 
if the demand for corn were doubled, it would force,into culti- 
vation poorer lands, requiring a larger capital to raise the same 

uantity of produce; the price of that produce would determine 
be price of the whole, or those poorer lands could not be main- 
tained in cultivation; for there cannot permanently be two rates 
of profit in the same occupation. It is sufficient for Your Coni- 
mittee to point eut this ground of difference, and to leave it to 
the judgment of the House, in connexion with the observations 
which they have already submitted in a former part of this 
Report. 

Another wish expressed by some of the petitioners, and some 
of the witnesses, is for the repeal of that clause in the last act 
which allows the warehouseing in the United Kingdom of foreign 
corn, when it cannot be taken out for home consumption. 

The grounds upon which this alteration of the law is sug- 
gested, for the relief of the British grower, are twofold. 1st, 
That the foreign corn absorbs the capitals of the dealers, which 
would otherwise be employed in speculating in corn of British 
growth; and, secondly, that it enables them to hold, in the 
warehouses of this country, a large stock of foreign wheat, the 
notoriety of which depresses the markets, from the dread of its 
being poured in so soon as it is set free by the prices rising 
above 80s. 

The first objection proceeds upon two assumptions, both of 
which appear to Your Committee doubtful ;—1s¢, that the ca- 
pitals of the dealers are absorbed in this foreign speculation; 
and, 2dly, that, if not so employed, they would speculate with 
them in British corn, Your Committee conceive that there is 


fear of prices being raised on this account ; that is, because the ex- 
pense must be greater in proportion to the quantum of produce than 
at present. Commute tithes, reduce poor-rates or fix their amount, 
disseminate the knowledge of improved management, remove obstruc- 
tions, and hold out to skill and capital the same encouragement as 
to security and respectability in agricultural pursuits as in manufac- 
tures, and, without any addition, or with very little addition to the 
present expenses of cultivation, the produce of the greater part of 
the island may be doubled. This is the secret by which corn may 
be made cheap; cheap it will never become by means of foreign 
supplies.. If all the granaries of Europe were poured into Britain 
to-morrow, corn might indeed be cheap enough for a year or two, 
but the averages of the next seven years, after the partial ruin of our 
own agriculture which this would effect, would probably be higher 
than they have ever been in modern times.—Con. ¢ 
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nd fixed amount of capital assigned to this trade, and that it 
is governed by the same principles which stimulate the appli- 
cation of capital in all other branches of foreign or domestic 
commerce. The value of all the foreign corn now in this coun- 
try; which cannot be sold for home consumption till the price 
shall, for some weeks, have exceeded 80s. a quarter, is proba- 
bly less than one million sterling. British corn, by the last 
return, was about 63s. per quarter. Can there be a doubt, if 
an impression prevailed generally, that it would rise to 79s. be- 
fore the next harvest, that abundant capital would be found for 
speculation ; and is not the want of it, at this moment, rather 
to be received as evidence of an apprehension, that, in the event 
of another productive harvest, the present low prices would not 
be improved ? 

Upon the second objection, Your Committee have only to 
remark, that it is unquestionably true that the present accumu- 
lation of a great quantity of foreign corn, the surplus of the two 
or three last harvests on the Continent, would have a consider- 
able influence upon the prices here, in the event of the ports 
being opened in consequence of a deficient harvest. But the 
question is, whether that influence would not be nearly, if not 
altogether, the same, under that contingency, if that accumu- 
lation were altogether at the shipping ports of Holland,-or other 
parts of the Continent, instead of being divided between them 
and the warehouses of this country? Should the prices here 
be fluctuating between 70s. and 80s., some small difference 
might perhaps be produced by the knowledge of the aceumu- 
lation in our own warehouses, stimulating the British grower 
to bring his own corn to market, to keep down the price when 
it was approaching to the import rate, in order to shut out the 
foreign supply. But in this respect, accurate information must 
be to him an advantage. The time might also be a little varied 
at which a part of the foreign corn, upon the ports being open- 
ed, might find its way hither. But this difference would not be 
considerable, the ports of Flanders and Holland being as con- 
venient for the Thames as most of our own ports from which 
corn is shipped for London. 

Having stated the grounds upon which your Committee are 
of opinion that the expectations which have been entertained of 
advantage from the repeal of this clause, are not likely to be 
realized, they conceive that the views in which it was intro- 
duced of making this country a deposite of foreign grain, from 
which either our own occasional wants, or those of other na- . 
tions, might be supplied, are, independent of other considera- 
tions, teo much in unison with our general warehouseing system, 
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from which this country derives such important commercial ad- 
vantages, to be abandoned, without further proof of their pre- 
judicial effects to our agriculture, than any which Your Com- 
mittee have been able to collect from the evidence. 

It is matérial to observe, also, that the warehouseing of fo- 
reign corn in this country, has this great advantage, that it 
places the supply of our wants, to the extent of the quantity 
warehoused, out of the reach of foreign States, putting it out 
of their power, in a season of scarcity, to aggravate the pres- 
sure of those wants, either by prohibiting the export of corn, 
or by imposing a heavy duty upon that export. The fact of 
upwards of 100,000 quarters of wheat having been recently 
sent from the warehouses of this country to the Mediterranean, 
further shows that this facility of deposite is not a matter of in- 
difference to the commerce and navigation of this country. 

An impression prevails in many quarters, that large quan- 
tities of corn, imported since February 1819, have recently 
been introduced into home-consumption. This could only have 
occurred by a fraudulent evasion of the law. Of the existence 
of this practice to a great extent, Your Committee have receiv- 
ed many intimations. They appear, however, to rest upon 
vague rumours, which the parties, when called upon, have not 
come forward, or not been able, to substantiate, except in one 
instance, the particulars of which Your Committee forbear to 
state, as it is understood that the persons concerned in the at- 
tempt are now under prosecution. They will only observe, that 
the quantity stated to have been withdrawn was inconsiderable, 
and that it appears to: them, if further security be requisite a- 
gainst the recurrence of this fraud, that regulations for that 
purpose may easily be devised and introduced into the Bill, now 
before the House, for better ascertaining the averages. 


Instead of expressing doubts with respect to the remedies 
which have been suggested by others, it would have been far 
more satisfactory to Your Committee, to have been enabled to 
conclude their labours by pointing out some immediate measure 
of alleviation, which would have been efficacious at once to nii- 
tigate the distress, and to allay the alarm which prevail among 
the agricultural classes of the community. 

If such an expedient could have been found, even in a tem- 
porary departure from any sound and recognised principle of 
general policy on this subject, or in any modification of the ex- 
isting law which could now be attempted, they might have been 
disposed to submit it to the favourable consideration of the 
House; but when, after a long and anxious inquiry, they have 
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not been able to discover any means, which, in their estimation, 
are calculated immediately to remove the present pressure, they 
know too well their own duty to the House, and feel too much 
respect for the manly character of that class of the community 
whose difficulties have been the object of their investigation, 
either to attempt to disguise the view which they have taken of 
the origin and nature of those difficulties, or to recommend 
that specific plan of relief pointed out by the suffering parties, 
which, however sanctioned by the arguments and prayer of 
their petitions, appears to be founded in delusion, and likely 
therefore to lead only to disappointment. 

So far as the gp depression in the markets of agricultu- 
ral produce is the effect of abundance from our own growth, 
the inconvenience arises from a cause which no legislative pro- 
vision can alleviate; so far as it is the result of the increased 
value of our money, it is one not peculiar to the farmer, but 
which has been and still is experienced by many other classes 
of society. ‘That result however is the more severely felt by the 
tenant, in consequence of its coincidence with an overstocked 
market, especially if he be farming with a borrowed capital 
and under the engagements of a lease; and it has hitherto been 
further aggravated by the comparative slowness with which 
prices generally, and particularly the price of labour, accom- 
modate themselves to a change in the value of money. 

From this circumstance, combined with other causes, the de- 
parture from our ancient standard, in proportion as it was preju-~ 
dicial to all ereditors of money and persons dependent on fixed. 
incomes, was a benefit to the active capitals of the country ; 
and it: cannot be denied that the restoration of that standard 
has, in its turn, been proportionally disadvantageous to many 
individuals belonging to the productive classes of the commu~ 
nity, and siijecially to those who had engaged in speculative 
adventures, either of farming’ or trade. 

That restoration must also be accompanied with embarass- 
ment to the landowner, in proportion as his estate is incumber- 
ed with mortgages or other fixed payments, assigned-upon it 
during the period when land and rents were raised to an artifi- 
cial value, in reference to the impaired value of the money.in 
which those incumbrances were contracted. 

From the cessation of public loans, the probability of large 
accumulations of capital, and the constant operation of such a 
sinking fund, as in the present state of our finances may 
henceforward, during the continuance of peace, be regularly ap- 
propriated to the reduction of the public debt, Your Commit- 
tee trust that the rate of interest of money may, in a short 
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time, be so far reduced below the legal maximum, as to make 
those incumbrances a lighter burthen. upon the landed interests 
of the kingdom. It is an alleviation which former intervals of 
peace have produced, at periods in many respects less favour- 
able to its attainment; and if, in the present instance, the 
want of that alleviation is become more urgent, Your Commit- 
tee venture to hope that, from the greater accumulation of ca- 
pital in the country, co-operating with the effects of a positive 
and steady reduction of the public debt, this salutary result will 
also be more speedily brought about. They look forward to 
this mode of easing the incumbrances of the landlord with the 
more anxiety, as, amidst all the injury and injustice which an 
unsettled currency,—an evil they trust never again to be inenr- 
red,—has in succession cast upon the different ranks of society, 
the share of that evil which has now fallen upon the landed in- 
terest is the only one which, without inflicting greater injury 
and greater injustice, admits (now that we are so far advanced 
in the system of a restored currency) of no other relief. The 
difficulties, great as they unfortunately are, in which it has invol- 
ved the farming, the manufacturing, and trading interests of the 
country, must diminish in proportion as contracts, prices, and 
labour, adjust themselves to the present value of money. That 
this change is now in progress, and has already taken place to 
a considerable degree, is in evidence before Your Committee, 
They are satisfied that it will continue, until that balance is re- 
stored which will afford to labour its due remuneration, and 
to capital its fair return. And, although they deeply lament 
the derangement which the fluctuations of the last ten years in 
the value of the currency have occasioned in all the transactions 
of life, together with the individual loss and suffering unavoid- 
abl ae by the return to a fixed standard, they are satis- 
fied that this was the only course which it was in the power 
of Parliament to adopt,—as well to prevent the continuance 
of a derangement, leading, as it must have led, to the aggra- 
vation of those losses and sufferings, as to manifest to the world 
the ‘inflexible determination of this country, rigidly to adhere 
to that good faith of which the moral character of the people is 
the sure guardian, and which, with that character, bas placed 
our greatness and our power upon the foundation, hitherto un- 
shaken amidst all our vicissitudes, of public credit and national 
honour, 
18th June, 1821. 
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FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from Mr Barclay, Cauldcots, to Isaac Forsyth Esq. Sen 

» eretary to the Morayshire Farmer Club, giving an Account of 
some Experiments in Pickling Seed Wheat with Blue Vitriol or 
Sulphate of Copper. 


Dear Sir, Cauldcots, 3d August, 1821, 
Having read last autumn, in the Farmen’s Journat, 

some strong recommendations of Blue Vitriol as a Pickle for 
Wheat, I resolved, having tried several other pickles, to make 
trial of this also. For this purpose I bought 11 lib. of it, 
which cost me as many shillings; and with this quantity pickled 
seven bolls, which I sowed in seven acres, on the 6th of No- 
vember. J washed the wheat before putting it into the pickle, 
in which part of it was steeped three hours, part two, and part 
only one. I did not remark any difference in the brairding: it 
came up I thought slowly, and rather thin; but I supposed this 
might be partly owing to the circumstance that the field was af- 
ter two years’ grass, and (though it had been dunged and breck- 
furrowed in September) could not be brought to a sufficiently 
free mould. 
It happened that the seed which I used contained a consider- 
able quantity of papple ( Agrostemma githago), which no far- 
mer should sow; but I had no other wheat ready at that time; 
and the season being far. advanced, I chose, ies than delay, 
to sow it, and weed out the papple in the spring. It was long, 
however, ere I saw a single plant of papple in the field; and 
in the beginning of April, when I weeded some other fields, I 
found that this did not require weeding for the papple: I did 
not'see six plants of it in the whole seven acres. It seemed evi-~ 
dent that it must have been destroyed by the pickle; and it was 
probable that a good deal of my wheat, which continued too 
thin, had also been destroyed by it. I resolved to make an ex- 
periment in my garden; and dissolved a piece of blue vitriol, 
something less than two beans, in nearly a gill of hot water, 
and, after it was cool, put into it 24 grains of wheat and 24 
seeds of papple, previously washed, let them stand about 
nine hours in the solution. then sowed them in a plot.in my 
garden; and in another plot, 24 grains of wheat and 24.of 
papple, washed and steeped the same time in pute water, , This 
was on the 2d of June. From the unpickled seed I had soon 
24 plants of wheat and 22 of papple, healthy and vigorous. In, 
ihe other plot the pickled wheat came up slowly, and produced 
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but sickly plants; they are only 21 in number; and three of 
them did not appear till nineteen days after the seed was put in 
the ground. Had it been sown in the field, late in the year, I 
am convinced a much greater proportion of it would never have 
brairded. The papple seemed to be destroyed by the pickle, it 
was so long ere any of it appeared,—only. one sickly plant of it 
ever brairded, and that at the distance of six weeks from the 
time it was sown. 

To try the effect of a weaker solution of the vitriol, I dissotv- 
ed a small piece, of the size of two peas, in about two gills of 
hot water, which, judging by the colour, I supposed to be a- 
bout the strength of what I used for the seven bolls, and, after 
the solution was cool, put into it 24 grains of wheat and 24 of 
papple, with three seeds of the common field vetch (Vicia sativa), 
all previously washed, and left them 12 hours in it, when I - 
sowed them in my garden; and in another plot the same num- 
ber of each sort, steeped the same time in pure water. This 
was on the 19th of June. On the 29th the whole 24 grains of 
unpickled. wheat were brairded, while there were only 14 plants 
from the pickled seed: only 21 of these ever brairded, and some 
of them as late as the 5th of July. The papple used in the ex- 
periment was taken from the dressings, or small corn (no other 
being at hand), and does not seem to have been sound. ‘There 
are only six plants of it from the unpickled seed; but there is 
none from the pickled. Neither has any of the pickled seeds 
of vetch grown, while there is a plant for each of those that 
were not pickled. 

Not having preserved the number of the Farmer’s Journal 
alluded to, I cannot now recollect how far, in pickling the se- 
ven bolls, I deviated from the mode recommended there; my 
impression is, that I did not exceed the strength of pickle re- 
commended, nor the time of steeping; and if my memory does 
not deceive me, the gentleman, whose letter in that Journal 
was my guide (though I am aware I did not follow his direce 
tions to the letter), said he was convinced a stronger solution 
than’ he used would not injure the seed ;—and I think he recom- 
mended steeping longer than I did. The experiments I have 
made in the field and garden, have satisfied me that blue vit- 
riol is a pickle which requires to be ne with caution. As a 
preventive of smut, I have found it, in the trial I have made, 
perfectly effectual. 

It was.a thing I did not expect, to find any pickle more in- 
jurious to papple, that hardy weed, than to corn. Is it not 
dikely that other pickles are, in some degree, destructive of the 
small seeds among. wheat, though this has never, so far as | 


know, been urged as an argument in favour of pickling ? 
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If you think these experiments worthy of being mentioned to 
the Club to-day, you are welcome to do so, and to show this let- 
ter to any gentleman who is curious on the subject.—I remain, 

Dear Sir, your most obedient servant, 


Joun Barcuay. 
To Isaac Forsytn, Esq. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 

By the advice of many respectable friends, I take the li- 
berty of submitting to your consideration one of my Circulars on 
the subject of the Dry Rot, and (if not inconsistent with the 
plan of your useful Magazine) of requesting your kind insertion 
of it therein. The complete success with which my practice in 
extirpating such evil has been attended, and the certainty of its 
cure by my process, will be certified on application, either per- 
sonally, or by letter, to John Fane, Esq. M. P. Great George 
Street, Westminster; Henry Stead Esq., New Street, Kenning- 
ton, Surrey; or James Carr Esq., York Terrace, City Road, 
London. [ am, &e. 


August 10th, 1821. W. Service. 


The Dry Rot in Buildings effectually Cured, and its Return 
prevented. 


Or the various incidents and calamities to which houses and 
other buildings are subject, none is more justly to be dreaded, 
than that destructive decay in timber, usually called the Dry 
Rot, which, when once it has taken place, destroys, though not 
with the speed, yet with all the certainty, of a consuming fire. 
And what adds still more to the magnitude of the evil is, that 
in all places or situations liable thereto, however carefully and 
however frequently the affected timber be removed, and re- 
placed by that which is perfectly sound, the deadly disease is 
ever ready to break out afresh, and extend its ravages over the 
whole building, unless its principle, as well as its effects, be 
completely exterminated from it. The heavy expense in main- 
taining continual repairs, without even the hope of a cure, 
which is severcly felt by many owners of houses in different 
parts of the kingdom, is not the only evil attending the Dry 
Rot: it is injurious to the health of the persons inhabiting the 
affected house, and particularly so to children, whose tender 
frames are but ill adapted to resist the subtle and pernicious 
efiluvia arising from the Rot, which are found to be so destruc- 
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tive to every kind of wood, and even capable of penetrating the 
hardest stone. 

This distemper in timber manifests itself in a variety of forms, 
In some cases it appears like a mere spider’s web, or mildew, 
spreading itself along the surface of the timber, and insidiously 
preparing it for certain dissolution. In other cases it assumes 
the form of a flat fungous cake, in texture somewhat like the 
honey-comb, in colour partly white and partly yellow, and in 
smell resembling the common field fungus. Sometimes it. is 
found in the form of a vine, or nna creeping along the 
joists, plates, flooring, skirting-boards, and wainscoting, and 
extracting therefrom all the medullary substance of the wood ; 
in consequence of which they crack as if parched with fire, and 
are soon afterwards reduced to powder. There is also fre- 
quently deposited, at small distances from the fungous cake, a 
kind of pollen, or reddish powder, like brick-dust, supposed to 
be the seeds of the fungus, which convey the devastation to the 
surrounding timber.—In general, where the Rot has made any 
considerable progress, there is a combination of these and other 
appearances, either of which singly is sufficient to excite the 
most serious apprehensions on the part of those' who are the 
owners of such infected buildings; but, when united, they be+ 
speak an enemy too powerful to be tampered with any longer ; 
being no less than the plague in a house, which, like a cancer or 
gangrene in the human body, must be instantly extirpated, or 
destruction will inevitably follow. 

The symptoms which usually indicate the existence of the 
Dry Rot, previous to its breaking through the flooring, skirting 
boards, or dado, are the following; viz. dampness and discolor- 
ation of the parts affected ; cracking and warping of the floors, 
wainscoting, and skirting-boards; and where the distemper has 
seized upon stone or marble pavements, which it will do, in 
like manner as upon timber, though not with equal rapidity 
and effect, large white or yellow blotches may be seen on their 
surface, not unlike leprous spots upon the skin. By these and 
similar appearances, the extent and progress of the Rot may 
be easily traced; and whenever any such tokens begin to. ex- 
hibit themselves, no time ought to Se Jost in removing the dis- 
eased timber, aud applying a proper remedy to effect a perma- 
nent cure. For long experience has proved, that no ‘repairs 
in the timber alone, no mere change of unhealthy materials for 
those which are perfectly sound, wili be a sufficient ‘security a- 
gainst the return of the Rot, while the seeds of the disorder are 


permitted to remain in any part of the building. 
It is therefore a matter of the first concern'to noblemen and 
gentlemen, whose property has already suffered, or may here- 
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after beeome endangered by the Dry Rot, to pay due attention 
to a remedy which has received the sanction of many years’ 
successful experience, without the failure of a — instance 
in exception. The proprietor of this important and useful dis- 
covery having thus, by length of time and uniformity of suc- 
cess in every case which he has taken in hand, ascertained the 
certainty of its effects, now presents it to the public as a certain 
and most effectual cure for the disorder in question ; and, from 
a conviction of its superior efficacy, undertakes not only to re- 
move the present effects of the Dry Rot in houses and other 
buildings, but also to exterminate its principle in all cases. 

In-support of this discovery, and for the satisfaction of the 
public, the proprietor subjoins a few select 


CASES. 


1. The Right Honourable the Eart of Serron’s country 
house, called Stoke Farm, near Slough, in Buckinghamshire, 
having been considerably enlarged in the year 1796, was at- 
tacked by the Rot soon after the new erections were completed, 
notwithstanding all the care of the architect in providing air- 
holes under the basement, from a mistaken idea that a free cir- 
culation of air below and about the timbers would be effectual 
in preventing that evil. In the drawing-room the Rot com- 
menced its operations on the joists contiguous to the hearth, 
and, extending itself on each side of the fire-place, successively 
attacked the floor, skirting-boards and dado, until the whole 
was nearly consumed. It even affected a part of the furniture 
in the room,—the leg of a sofa, which had long stood on the dis- 
eased floor, being entirely wasted by the effluvia imbibed through 
the boards. In a closet under the staircase the effects of the 
Rot were equally alarming: the staircase itself was considera- 
bly damaged, and must inevitably have fallen down in the course 
of afew months longer. Hopeless, however, as this case ap- 
peared to be, in the opinion of many who saw it, the proprietor, 
confident of success, undertook and completed the cure in the 
autumn of 1800. 

-» 2. A house belonging to Mrs Howard, at Knightsbridge, 
opposite the Barracks, was attacked by the Rot in 1794, within 
ayear after if had been thoroughly repaired: at the cellar door 
and kitchen staircase it increased so rapidly, that the stairs were 
in danger of falling in. The Rot, in this case, even ascended 
the party-wall, forming a fungus, which ran up in branches like 
a vine, attacking the timber above. The wood work and stairs 
were then repaired, and the preparation applied; no symptom 
of the Rot has appeared, or is likely to appear, not even on the 
sill of the cellar-door contiguous to the ground, where it first 
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began its operation. It is remarkable in this case, that the 
lintel of the cellar-door, which supported the arch, and was 
partly decayed by the Rot, was obliged to be left in its place ; 
and though in this state, it has never since increased, the efllu- 
via of the Rot being effectually subdued. 

3. A new-built house belonging to Mr Flammel, in Fins- 
bury-Street, Finsbury-Square, took the Dry Rot immediately 
afier it was built. The joists of the parlour, which rested on 
the ground, were soon entirely rotted, as well as the floor and 
part of the dado. It was cured and repaired in the year 1795, 
and not the smallest appearance of the Rot has since been dis+ 
covered ; the reverse of which must have been the case, if the 
application had not been effectual. 

4. A gentleman’s house, No. 21, Sloane-Street, was cured 
in the beginning of 1793, and remains perfectly sound to this 
day. 

A Also another house in Sloane-Street, which had long 
been infected with the rot, cured about the same time. 

6. A house belonging to Mr Stokes, situated in Tottenhame 
Court-Road, No. 47, had been put in thorough repair about 
the end of the year 1797. At the expiration of two years, the 
ravages of the Rot presented the following appearance. The 
kitchen floor was entirely consumed; all the quarters of the 
partition in the kitchen were decayed, about three feet in height 
from the ground, and these giving way had occasioned the par- 
lour floor to sink. The Rot had likewise seized the linings of 
the kitchen window, and, ascending by them, had caught the 
lintel, which communicated the infection to the joists, floor, and 
wainscoting of the parlour. In this state, it underwent a tho- 
rough repair and cure in the year 1799. 

7. Among other houses which have since been cured, is 
one belonging to Lady Lindsay, at Sunning Hill, Berks; and 
another to William Garthshore, Esq. M. P., in Manchester 
Square ; both in such a state as to threaten destruction to the 
respective buildings. Also a house belonging to Francis Fane, 
Esq. M. P., at Doddinghurst in Essex. 

To which may be added, houses belonging to the following 
persons ; viz. 

William Manning Esq., M. P., Totteridge, Herts. 

Francis Fane Esq., M. P., Myless, near Ongar, Essex. 

The Bishop of Winchester, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 

iaiiaie Bragge Esq., Brompton Park, Brompton, Mid- 
lesex, 


James Millard Esq., Kennington, Surrey. 
James Carr Esq., Highbury Terrace, Middlesex. 
Messrs M‘Whinnie & Co. Strand, near Exeter Change. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


Havine had occasion to recommend the appointment of 
a permanent Overseer of the Poor for a particular parish, the 
following remarks on the subject, after omitting what related to 
local circumstances, appear to be not unsuitable for your Maga- 
zine, as far-as a large proportion of your readers may be inter~ 


ested; and if you agree with me in that respect, they are at 
your service. Yours, &c. 


September, 1821. 7. MP. 


On the Expediency of appointing a Permanent Overseer of the 
Poor for any Parish or Place. 


The subject of the Poor-laws has, of late years, attracted the 
attention of the most able writers on political economy, whose 
united wisdom and ingenuity have hitherto failed to disperse the 
gloom and difficulties which are involved in this great national 
question. 

There are, however, means of palliating the evils arising 
from the present state of the country, which individual parishes 
should adopt, under the existing laws, in regard to their own 
poor; and thereby gradually supersede, parkas, the necessity 
of very strong legislative enactments; for it is often to be attri- 
buted rather to the abuse of a law, than to the use of it, that bad 
consequences may be traced. 

It was a humane policy which dictated a forced rate upon 
property for the maintenance of such of the community as, by 
misfortune or infirmity, should become unable to support them- 
selves; but it never was intended that the profligate, the idle, 
and the improvident, should claim a provision from those funds 
which were designed for more worthy purposes. 

No small share of the increase of pauperism may be ascribed 
to the appointment of annual overseers of the poor, who are se- 
lected rather by rotation than by fitness, to fill a troublesome 
and difficult office, incompatible with their private business, 
which is entered upon with reluctance, and too often discharg- 
ed, to say no worse, in a slovenly manner, highly injurious to 
the interests of the parish. ; 

It often happens that overseers can neither read nor write; 
women are occasionally appointed ; and the confusion which a- 
rises in one year may be entailed upon a parish for a long pe- 
riod. 
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The assistance of magistrates is continually required in the 
execution of the overseer’s duty; and the most common occur- 
rences are to be explained over and over again, year after year, 
which are frequently misapprehended ; and, consequently, great 
losses are incurred by the parish, impositions practised oY pau- 
pers, neglects and mistakes in orders of removal, law charges 
of appeals, arrears of rates, and a train of mischief and expen- 
diture too tedious to detail, and of incalculable extent. 

On the other hand, a permanent overseer, competent to the 
service, and devoting a sufficient portion of his time to the du- 
ties of his office, with a suitable salary, must be able, if he is 
willing, te save the parish infinitely more than the amount of 
his salary; and if he do not accomplish that end, I should by 
no means conclude that the appointment of a permanent over- 
seer was a wrong measure, but that an unfit person had been 
appointed. 

A rate for the poor is in effect a rate upon the owners of 
lands, &c. pepe it is levied upon the occupiers or tenants ; 
and it cannot be fairly considered in any other light by the oc- 
cupier than as a part of his rent. No prudent person would 
agree to rent a farm or a house, without an understanding as to 
what payments he may be liable to, over and above what is to 
be paid to the landlord; whether the tenant is to pay land-tax, 
chief rent, to insure a house from fire, to repair, &c. 

It matters not to me as a tenant, whether I pay 5/. a year to 
the landlord, and 14. for the poor’s-rate; or whether the land- 
lord pays the poor’s-rate, and I pay him 6/. a year as the rent 


of his house or Jand: And what is the natural consequence, I. 


would ask, if property of any description is to be exempted 
from poor’s-rate? Why it would operate as a premium to 
landlords for subdividing their property into small parts, where- 
by they would save 2, 3, 4, or perhaps 5s. in the pound, or 251. 
per cent. in cases not unusual, until a parish becomes over- 
stocked with small dwellings, more than equal to the supply of 
the labouring class who can find employment. This evil will in 
some degree cure itself, by a due proportion of those. dwellin 
becoming unoccupied, and prevent the further increase, of sm 
dwellings; But the mischief does not rest here ; the parish suf- 
fers severely by a system which may induce labourers to come 
to inhabit a place where houses are to be had at low. rents, ‘or 
which may be excused fiom poor’s-rates, without taking into 
their consideration. why the rents may be low, or, observing 
that there is not a demand for more labourers..* baad 


* Some of these remarks apply chiefly to places. where, labourers 
have difficulty in finding employment. 


i 
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It also.affords too easy an opening for persons of bad chara¢- 
ters to obtain a footing, where a number of small dwellings are 
unoccupied, and landlords become less scrupulous as to the cha- 
ractérs of théir tenants. This not only lessens the safety of all 
moveable property, but adds not unfrequently to the number of 
criminal prosecutions, and brings heavy charges as well as losses 
upon the parish. 

I contend therefore, that, by allowing any property whatever 
to be excused from the payment of poor’s-rates, you directly or 
indirectly encourage an undue increase of small dwellings, se- 
duce strangers to come and inhabit them, to an amount beyond 
the demand for their labour, and ultimately burthen the parish 
with the maintenance or removal of the deluded families; but 
not until, by eet for work, the price of labour becomes 
lower than it ought to be—your old resident labourers are dis- 
tressed—and your poor’s-rates increased by both the circum- 
stances alluded to. And indeed, where can any fair and legiti- 
mate line be drawn as to what property should, and what 
should riot be excused from a rate for the poor ? the distinction. 
must be very minute between some who pay and some who do 
not; and, in every case, it is little different from taking money 
out of the parish purse, and putting it into the pockets of a few 
landlords. 

The otily argument of any weight which I have ever heard 
upon the subject of relieving some persons from the poor’s-rates, 
is the expediency of discouraging as much as possible the re- 
source sought in parochial relief, whereby the spirit of inde- 
pendence might be shaken. This would indeed be an evil; but, 
ut the few instances in which it might occur, would be of less 
magnitude than the former. 

t should be recollected, that those parishioners who have re- 
ceived parochial relief, or may be likely to do so, are equally 
unfit to vote for a permanent overseer; as they are to become 
candidates for that office; that activity of body is required as 
well as intelligence of mind; that votes should not be can- 
vessed as for obtaining a pension or an almshouse, a solace for 
th*iinfirm or helpless—not to do an act of charity to an indi- 
vidual, but of justice to yourselves and your neighbours; ‘to 
choose a man who is independent, responsible, and competent 
to thie important trust, and possessing many excellent qualities 
which. are rarely:to be found united in one’ person—those of 
humanity and firmness, who will uphold the unfortunate; and 
detect va inipostor ; bearing the oil of the’ Samaritan-in the 
one hand, and the rod of justice in the other. i t * 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On. the Burning of Clay for Manure. By W. Aiton, Esq. 
Sheriff-substitute, Hamilton. 


Sir, 

Ir must be pleasant to every lover of his country to 
contemplate the progress of agricultural improvement during 
the last forty, but especially within the last twenty years. The 
establishment of the Board of Agriculture, with the publica- 
tion of their Communications, the county surveys and other 
works, have had powerful effects in collecting and diffusing 
valuable information. Those who have written on different 
branches of husbandry being eager to render their works cre- 
ditable to themselves, and useful to the public, have sought ma- 
terials from every possible quarter. Others by reading, and re- 
flecting on what they did read, have not only added to their 
own stock of nowlalies, but, in many instances, have improv- 
ed on the ideas of the author whose works they perused, and 
reduced his and their own improvements to practice. And 
even some who could not compose, and did not read much, 
have made useful discoveries, and instructed others verbally 
and practically in various branches of husbandry. The state 
of agriculture during the last six years has no doubt greatly 
damped the ardour of the cultivator; but, even during that un- 
propitious period, many useful discoveries have been made, and 
much agricultural knowledge has been diffused. Almost every 
new publication contains something interesting; and every Num- 
ber you publish either lays open some new discovery, or deye- 
lopes some improvement in practice. And as every one of 
these leads to further discoveries, and to higher improvements, 
we may still look forward with confidence to much greater per- 
fection in every branch of husbandry. 

It may well be expected, however, that, in a science so ex- 
ténsive, so very far from having attained perfection, and where 
so many thousands are as it were searching for improvements, 
and eager to give their discoveries to the public, that some, 
with even the best intentions, may be themselves deceived, and, 
without intending it, may for a time deceive others. Hence 
we have sometimes found, that what have appeared to be im- 
portant discoveries, and have been warmly recommended as in- 
teresting improvements, have not been found to be of much 
importance, Of several instances that might be named, the 
Fiorin Grass and Burned Clay for manure may serve as speci- 
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mens. Both of these were improvements to a certain extent, 
and meriting: some attention; but both have been recommend- 
ed far beyond their worth. Dr Richardson had the merit of 
bringing into view a spécies of grass of considerable value, 
which had not been attended to by any other person; and, in 
his desire to serve the public, he very much overrated the va- 
lue of that grass. The fiorin is certainly the richest in quality 
‘of ‘all our grasses ; abounding with saccharine matter, and well 
adapted for green food in winter, when. no other grass can be 
preserved in that state. But to talk of rearing it under trees, 
on mountains, and in other situations pointed out, or to the ex~ 
tent mentioned by the Reverend Doctor, or those who became 
believers of all his statements, betrays a considerable degree of 
rashness and credulity. 

In the same way, the burning of clay as a manure has been 
recommended far beyond its real merits. It must be obvious 
to every person that has paid attention to the subject, that when 
clay, or other earth, is burnt into ashes like brick-dust, it will 
not (unless acids are applied to it) return again to its former 
state of clay, but will remain in the granulated state of ashes 
or friable mould, to which it was reduced by the operation of 
burning, or torrefaction, as it is sometimes termed by fashion- 
able farmers. An admixture of that kind with a strong adhe- 
sive clay, must evidently operate as a powerful manure, by 
changing the mechanical arrangement of the latter, and ren- 
dering it more friable; giving greater facility to the percolation 
of redundant moisture, and to the spreading of the roots of ve- 
getables in quest of food. The application of as much water- 
sand, or any similar substance, would have exactly the same 
effect in opening, and keeping open, the pores of an adhesive 
clay soil, and converting it into the quality of loam. 

‘ Besides this, which would be a permanent improvement upon 
the staple or texture of every clay soil, -burnt clay or torrefied 
earth may sometimes acquire, in that operation, a small quan- 
tity of soot or carbonic matter, that may, in favourable circum- 
stances, operate for one season as a manure, or as a stimulus to 
a’ small extent, to the growth of vegetables. ‘This at least may 
bé the ease, if the clay or earth burnt shall abound with vege- 
table matter, and if the burning is conducted in such a smother- 
ed way as to prevent the smoke or vegetable matter from escap- 
ing. But as it is the subsoil that is recommended, and seems to 
be generally used for burning, it is impossible any considerable 
quantity of ae matter can be found in it. és 

Much has been said by the advocates for this species of ma- 
ture about the calcareous matter in the soil being caleined and 
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formed into lime by the operation of burning. But I am dis 
posed to consider this arguinent as far more plausible than so- 
lid. Calcareous matter is no doubt found, on chemical analy- 
sis, to a certain extent in some soils; perhaps some perceptible 
portion of it may be found in every soil. But it is seldom or 
never found in any soil, to such an extent as to be of much use 
as a manure to other land. Even where the soil is impregnated 
with a large portion of calcareous matter, if it is not,in the form 
of limestone, but minutely mixed with it, the burning cannot 
either increase or much alter the lime. If it is in the form of 
stones, however small, or in what is called limestone gravel, 
there is little chance of its being calcined in the operation of 
burning the clay; it would go through that ordeal unaltered. 
Any change, therefore, that can be made upon the small por- 
tion of calcareous matter in the soil by burning in the manner 
directed, can scarcely have any perceptible effect, when that 
matter is applied as manure to other soils. And though it is 
possible that some qualities in particular soils, unfavourable to 
vegetation, may be corrected by burning, and that in some 
other instances the fire may render the clay more nutritive to 
plants (though I have not been able to trace this, or ever to 
conjecture how it can happen), yet I am much disposed to be- 
lieve, that its effect as a mechanical mixture in opening the 
pores of the soil, is the chief improvement that can be derived 
from the application of burnt clay asa manure. If it has an 
other effect, it must be from the soot or carbonic matter col- 
lected during the operation of burning; or perhaps it may, ac- 
quire, by the torrefaction, something of a stimulating quality, 
that may for a short time promote the growth. of particular 
plants. But these qualities can only be to a small extent, and 
continue to act for a very limited period. 

Having thus stated my own opinion and. belief as to the uti- 
lity of burned clay as a manure, it is not necessary for me to say 
much upon the high recommendations given to it by those who 
first brought it into notice, or by others who have, either in 
theory or practice, entered into their views. It is far more 
agreeable to.me to give my own opinions on any subject, than 
to dispute those of others. Though I have no scruple in stat- 
ing, that the recommendation given of the fiorin grass by Dr 
Richardson, and also the first accounts of the effects of burnt 
clay, to both of which some respectable gentlemen became pro- 
selytes, were greatly exaggerated, still, as I believe the writers 
of these accounts, and those who believed in them, acted from 
principle, and had no intention to deceive the public, I would 
be sorry to say any thing to hurt their feelings, and would only 
caution the public against being misled. menran Pee 
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The first account I ever saw of the powerful effects of burnt 
clay as an efficient manure to every soil, was in some communi- 
cations from Mr Alexander Craig, at Cally in Galloway, who 
recommended it so highly, that one might have expected it was 
to supersede all other manures. He says that Mr Wallace, a 
tenant on the estate of Tongland, who had begun to use some 
of this manure, was so fully convinced of its superior efficiency, 
that he would not be at the trouble of carting dung from Kirk 
cudbright to his farm, though only a mile and a half distant, 
even if” he were to get such dung ina present. ‘This was cer- 
tainly carrying the matter a Cag way too far; yet such was 
the detndind for labourers capable of doing justice to the opera- 
tion, that Galloway, and even Ireland, was ransacked for clay- 
burners, Clay-kilns were seen smoking in all directions; and 
the newspapers and periodical publications were often filled 
with the most flattering accounts of the newly-discovered ma- 
nure. Some of these accounts contradicted each other, as might 
well have been expected, en a subject so new, and respecting 
which several people seemed eager to be heard, and to repeat 
their improvements and detail discoveries. 

But this rage for clay-burning did not continue long; for, 
though the thing was only started in 1815, I have not seen a 
kiln burning during the last three or four years; and none of the 
original believers in its efficacy, within the circle of my know- 
ledge, seem now disposed to speak upon that great improve- 
ment. 


Having stated my opinions on the subject some years ago, I 
did not intend to repeat them, till I saw, in your last Number, 
what Edward Burroughs Esq. has recently meron respect- 


ing the effects of burnt clay as a manure. I am not disposed 
to follow this author through the course of his pamphlet; or, if 
I were, I would be inclined to contradict several of his propo- 
sitions. He makes a distinction between burning into ashes, 
which, he says, is suited to the subsoil, and what he calls torre- 
fying, which is all that is to be done, when soil abounding with 
vegetable matter is used. His object seems to be, to preserve 
the vegetable matter from being dissipated by fire. But it would 
be proper to know. how far the fire can be allowed to proceed, 
without injuring the vegetable matter. Burning and torrefac- 
tion are so dsurly allied to each other, that I do not know where 
the one begins and the other ends. Torrefaction is synonymous 
with scorching or roasting: and I do not perceive that any one 
could ever consider the burning of the clay into manure was 
any thing more than roasting it into ashes. It was surely never 
meant to burn it up by fervent heat, otherwise no manure would 
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remain. But wherever Mr Burroughs may draw the line be- 
tween burning and torrefaction, [ have no scruple to aver, that, 
either the one or the other will completely dissipate the vegeta- 
ble matter in the soil. That matter is so much more inflammable- 
than clay or common earth, that it will be. burnt up and ex- 
pelled from the mass before the heat has advanced to that de- 
gree that could make the least change on the clay, beyond dry- 
ing it, which might be done by exposure to the sun and drought, 
without the aid of fire.. If merely drying the clay is what Mr 
Burroughs means by torrefying, then certainly the vegetable. 
matter will not be much injured by that operation. But when-. 
ever fire is applied, the vegetable matter will be dissipated. Ii, 
by torrefaction, is meant no more than drying, then fallow only, 
and not fuel, is necessary. But if the clay is only dried, then 
the first heavy rain will reduce it to its former adhesive state ; 
and neither it, nor the soil to which it is applied, will be in the 
least altered, in its mechanical arrangement, beyond one sea- 
son, as in the case of ordinary fallow. 

To give my ultimatum upon this subject, I regret that the 
discoverers of fiorin grass, and the effects of burnt clay, have 
so far overrated their value. Both are useful and proper to be 
attended to;—the grass to be raised on patches of marshy ground, 
and used as green food to cattle in winter; and the burnt earth, 
as a corrector of the mechanical arrangement of a stubborn clay 
soil; and I have no doubt, but if they had been only recom- 
mended for these valuable purposes, they would have been, 
brought into more general use than they yet are, or will be, till 
the prejudice against them, arising from the disappointment of 
expectations, raised high by too flattering descriptions, are re- 
moved. ; 

I see Mr Burroughs quotes Mr Nasmith in support of his 
theories on this subject. But if he had seen, as I have done,, 
that all Mr Nasmith’s experiments with burnt earth or brick-. 
dust, as he termed it, did not extend to more ground than an. 
ordinary pair of blankets would cover, and was chiefly confin- 
ed to experiments in flower-pots in his byre, he would not pro- 
bably have referred to such authority. Speculations raised, 
and theories built upon such trifling experiments, will, when 
so well told as Mr Nasmith was able to do, mislead people at 
a distance, But none who saw them will be so easily deceived,, 
Much injury has frequently been done te agriculture by extras; 
vagant theories and visionary speculations. I am, &c. 


Hamilton, 12th October, 1821. Wrua. Arron. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Some Remarks on the Report of the Select Committee on the Des 
pressed State of Agriculture. In a Letter to T. 8. Goocuy 


Esq. M. P. 
[Continued from page 267.] 


Tr gentlemen who drew up this Report, Sir, as is plain 
from every page of it, are evidently Bullionists, or the partisans 
either of a metal currency, or of converting paper money into 
gold at a fixed price. They, along with most moneyists, 
consider the distress arising from the return to this latter sys« 
tem, as springing from the influence, which the price of gold 
and silver, as money, has in regulating the prices of the articles 
which they are used in exchanging. 

I have endeavoured to show, from unequivocal results, as well 
as from the nature or constitution of price into which the 
charge for money, as mere money or exchanging counters, 
does not enter as an item, that this regulating influence is 
merely imaginary.* The depression in the demand and in 

rices, which every fact joins to prove has been partly produced 
by the arrangements for returning to cash payments on the 
present plan, has sprung from the influence which they had, 
not on the price of gold and silver, but on the facility and cer~ 
tainty of obtaining the use of capital from our bankers and 
other lenders. , 

We find wheat at 77s, the quarter, with gold at 5/. 10s. the 
ounce; and in the corresponding three months of a subsequent 
year (for the prices of corn naturally vary somewhat with the 
season of the year), we find the former has risen to 103s., while 
the latter has fallen to 3/. 19s. For the last six successive 
years, with gold fluctuating from 3/. 18s. to 4/. 2s., the average 
prices of wheat have varied from 54s. to 103s. To suppose, 
then, that the price of on has any regulating influence, or in- 
deed any influence at all on the price of wheat, is thus merely 
to fancy what does not seem to exist. 

But it is needless to quote many particular facts, when all 
affirm the samething. I shall, therefore, only notice one more, 
which has puzzled some statisticians, and which proves the no- 
tion of the regulating price of gold to be a groundless fancy, ‘in 
another manner. In 1791, the price of gold was what it is now. 


* Happiness of States, pp. 136 & 231, and the Third Letter on 
the Agricultural Distress in this Magazine for May, pp. 184-188, 
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The average price of wheat was. about 50s. This -was found 
then to be a price which gave a profitable return to the farmer, 
And yet, if to this we add what is chargeable for taxes imposed 
since that year, we shall have a price which, at present, instead 
of yielding a profit, would prave ruinous to our,farmers, , What 
does this show, but that it is not the price of gold: which ren- 
ders a price, equal to a certain quantity of it, a fair one for 
other articles, but a price corresponding with the style of. liv- 
ing of the farmer, as well as of the other persons whom ‘he 
employs? The Bullionists themselves must perceive that the 
price of corn, for example, fluctuates with the most perfect un- 
concern in regard to the price of gold; but it is as evidently 
regulated by the supposed state of the crop as to abundance or 
deficiency, 

If they will examine facts carefully, they will find that their 
opinion on this topic is as unwarranted as that with respect to 
the influence of the amount of voluntary paper-money.on the 
price of gold, ‘That price rose and fell without reference to 
the increase or diminution in the amount of bank-notes, but 
was as evidently under the regulation of the state of the demand 
and supply, as the price of wheat and other grain. It was no- 
toriously according to the extent of the derangements of com- 
mercial connexions, and of any particular demand for some 
military enterprise, that gold rose high, theugh occasionally at 
the same time the amount of notes had fallen; and when there 
was no particular demand for the metal, and commercial con- 
vexion was less interrupted, it fell, though the amount of notes 
had risen. 

Lord Liverpool is.one of the few Bullionists who seem to have 
a percepticn of the real reason why a fixed price of gold pro- 
duces ose, that is,. by its operation on the prudential fears 
of bankers and other lenders, and thus checking, in numberless 
lines and in,every district of the country, what is named indis- 
criminately by Bullionists speculation, but what should be call- 
ed the spirit of commercial enterprise. He has met that result 
by ‘urging, that this active spirit of speculation, by carrying the 
supply frequently to excess, does, on the whole, more harm 
than good, It is admitted, that the facility and certainty of 
obtaining capital tend to increase the supply ; but then, ,on the 
other hand, they tend as strongly to increase the demand. _ Giv- 
jpg existence to numberless attempts in all lines, from the most 
petty to the most extensive, it creates employment and improves 
prices, 

_Many, of, these, attempts to reach fortune, it is true, prove 
abortive; but msany more succeed. This enterprising spirit 
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‘sometimes. subjects the nation*to the stagnation and distress 
rising from over-supply.—Granted. But are these more fre- 
quent, or are they more difficult to be remedied in a country 
inspired with the spirit of commercial enterprise through all its 
districts, or one in which this spirit is found in a languid or 
despondent state? Are we to render stagnation, deficiency of 
employment, and depressing eon perpetual, because they 
might otherwise occasionally afflict us from some too high ebul- 
‘tition of the wealth-creating spirit of enterprise? This seems 
to me as odd statistics, as it would be odd in physic to keep the 
body always in languor or pain, lest, by allowing nature to take 
der own way to make it healthy, a derangement of her functions 
might now and then take place. 
hat has been the result, on the whole, to Britain, of the 
freedom given to what is called speculation, from 1797 to 1819, 
when we began to make preparations for returning to the ab- 
surd restrictive plan of a fixed price of gold? e have had 
several revulsions, as they have been called, during that period, 
arising from over-supply. But what has been the grand aver- 
age amount to all ranks of British circulators, after striking a 
general balance on the Pros and Cons? Can the Bullionists, 
can the Agricultural Committee, or can Mr Huskisson and Mr 
Ricardo point out a period in the history of Britain, or indeed 
in any other country, in which such a progress was made in all 
the solid advantages arising from wealth, in the augmentation 
of capital, in the full and profitable employment of all classes, 
or the improvement in the style of living as to comforts, as dur- 
ing these 22 years of the uncontrolled reign of a paper curren- 
cy, regulated only by the demand ? or any one even approach- 
ing it, for the romper in wealth, and the results of wealth ? 
ut, say the Bullionists, what alternative is there? We must 
either return to a fixed price, or allow paper money to be ut- 
terly inconvertible. This, Sir, is not the alternative. Even by 
the regulation of 1797, our paper money was not, strictly speak- 
ing,‘ inconvertible. The receiver of a bank-note had only to 
carry it to Mr Mocatta, or any other bullion-dealer, and he 
could have had gold for it at the market price. But though I 
believe the great mass of circulators of all ranks among us do 
not trouble their heads at all about the convertibility of bank- 
Notes, many wish at least to have an option. And though T do 
not reckon convertibility at the issuing house, which must be 
tegulated by the demand for mere exchanging counters (of 
course Government, as the issuer, must be here excluded),, in- 
dispensably necessary, I think it highly proper. I wish to see 
gpr paper currency at all times, when the safety of the State 
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admits it, convertible into gold and silver in the most unres 
stricted manner. But this should be, as common sense and 
justice dictate, at the market price of the period. 

The question at issue, therefore, is not between a fixed price 
and inconvertibility, as the Bullionists insinuate, but ‘between a 
fixed and the market price. 

The Committee quote the distress caused in other countries, 
by the attempt to return to a metal currency. Excepting the 
case of America, I know not that we have any exactly similar 
to ours. It suits Bullionists indeed to confound a voluntary 
paper money, like ours and the late American, which is strictly 
limited by the amount of the real demand for exchanging counts 
ers, with the paper money of governments which knows no limit 
but that of their necessities. The difference, however, is es- 
sential, and acknowledged by every sound statistician. 

This argument seems rather an odd one. If the return to 4 
metal currency in some other country, after causing derange- 
ment and distress at first, had ended in making capital more 
abundant and easily attainable by the spirited and industrious, 
in exciting the spirit of commercial enterprise more strongly 
and generally, and in giving’ more employment and better prices 
to all classes, than was found to be the result of a paper cur- 
rency, such a case would have great weight. But to quote the 
distress produced in other countries by this disputed measure, 
as a plea for it, in answer to the seemingly decisive argument 
drawn from the prolonged distress, arising, according to their 
own confession, partly from it in this country, is not much cal- 
culated to reconcile the sufferers here from the measure to it, 
as a sound and beneficial one. To the inquiring statistician, 
who judges of facts not by preconceived notions, but derives 
his opinions from facts, it serves more strongly to prove, that 
there must be something essentially vicious and injurious in the 
principle of it, as it everywhere produces similar injuriows 
effects. 

It has been urged, that we have probably reached the worst 
of the distress which is likely to arise from this measure. This 
may be’ granted ; and yet the measure may be a radically bad 
one. To venture some distress to arrive at a higher degree of 
prosperity than before, may be advisable. But why choose to 
venture distress at all, if greater and more general good is not 
to be necessarily produced from it ? 

Lord Liverpool has allowed, that the inconvertibility of bank« 
notes into gold, atthe mint price, had been of the greatest ad- 
varitage’to the country during the war. It certainly had been 
so; andhad his Lordship detailed the reasons for this, thege 
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very reasons, would have been found to be as powerful during 
peace as during war. For why was it beneficial? _ It prevent~ 
ed the bank from being distressed by a demand for gold by. 
bullion dealers and others, who wished to fleece it by procur+ 
ing that metal at the price of 1717, and selling it at the higher 
price of the day, when this should happen to be the fact. It 
also disposed the various bankers throughout the different dis 
tricts to lend more frankly to the spirited and industrious. But 
it is evident that the capital so lent by the Bank and other issu- 
ing, houses, must be limited by the demand for exchanging 
counters. For all that was above this amount not being need- 
ed, and causing a loss of five per cent. to the holders, would 
be (and we know was) immediately returned on the issuing 
houses. 

The difference between the amount of bank-notes, issued in 
consequence of the suspension of cash-payments, and what was 
issued before, never perhaps exceeded twenty millions. A con- 
siderable portion of the difference, also, was owing to the great- 
er amount of the materials circulated in the nation, which 
sprang from its increasing population and wealth. Now, what 
influence could this amount of capital, merely of itself, or as a 
mere addition to the capital of the country, produce in the case 
of such an income and expenditure as ours? The whole of it, 
had it even come into the hands of Government (but it did not), 
would not have paid the half of the average of one year’s extra 
expenditure. It was its peculiar character that gave it the ex- 
traordinary influence which it had. The beneficial results of 
it to every district in the island, arose from the confidence 
which it inspired, and the greater facility which it afforded to 
the spirited and industrious of obtaining the means of turn- 
ing their talents and industry to advantage, and thus creat- 
ing employment, or the means of additional income, every 
where. 

I should now like to be shown, Sir, how that which produc- 
ed such beneficial results during war, should not produce the 
same during peace ; and for precisely the same reasons? And, 
for the period of peace during which it was tried, we know that 
it did actually produce them. 

On what ground, then, is it urged that we should return 
frem our measure of value, to a fixed price of actual metal, 
which is as absurd in theory as it is pernicious in practice ? 

It was the plan adopted by our ancestors. That would be 
an additional reason, I admit, for continuing what was good. 
But it is a very insufficient reason for keeping up what is inju- 
riggs. Besides, our ancestors were not in similar circumstan- . 
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ces with us when they adopted a fixed price. They were not’ 
acquainted with a currency, in point of convenience, despatch 
and certainty, much superior to a metal one. Of that we are 
now in possession. Even those leading Bullionists whe are so 
fond of a fixed price, with some exceptions, confess the supe- 
riority of a paper currency, and avow that they do not wish to 
see it displaced. ‘The practice of our ancestors in the case, 
therefore, can be no proper precedent for their descendants, in 
such different circumstances. 

Does then the public require a metal currency? No. Were 
there a strong general wish for this, it might, in a case which 
depends so much on opinion, be a reason drawn from expe- 
diency, for the Legislature’s acting on a vicious principle. But 
what is the fact, Sir? If we except a few theoretical Bullion- 
ists, circulators of all ranks and classes, far from wishing a gold 
currency, have most unequivocally shown their reluctance to 
relinquish the one pound notes for sovereigns. But were we 
even to be so unwise as to wish to have chiefly a gold curren- 
cy, a fixed price would operate against the practicability of it. 

But a fired price of gold or silver is necessary to render our 
measure of value certain and invariable. Granted, in one point 
of view. But is it necessary to render a portion of actual gold 
and silver, or ‘hat portion sold by the Bank, fixed in price, in or- 
der to obtain an unvarying measure of value? Certainly not. 

The pound sterling, with its fraction the shilling, is our 
standard measure of value. And, to render this fixed, the Le- 
gislature must declare its value ¢o be equal to a certain quantity 
of gold and silver, of a certain fineness, at a fixed price. But 
it is not necessary that this should be always the same with the 

rice of gold and silver in the market. ‘The intention of fix- 
ing the price in the fundamental measure or standard, is to 
give us a measure which does not vary, and which is, therefore, 
calculated to mark out the steadiness or variations of the prices 
of other articles. 

ae Vansittart, in overly noticing the principle of converti- 
bility at the market price of gold, said it would render the 
standard variable. In what respect? To adopt a measure 
which depends on an article that varies in price according to 
the demand and supply, and other circumstances of the market, 
as gold does, is to choose a varying standard. But to fz the 
price of the metal in the standard, whatever be the standard, as 
in the case of our pound, is to make the standard measure 
strictly invariable. True, the meta] of such a measure is rénder- 


ed ideal, as must necessarily be the result of fixing the pricg of 


any article depending upon the market. What then 


‘this: 
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ideal metal gives us what we want, an unvarying measure, which 
actual metal, from its nature, never can. It remains invariable 
in its value, and it is, therefore, fitted for measuring the slight- 
est variation of all other articles. 

Both buyer and seller at home give and receive, by this pound 
of ideal silver, the exact amount of actual gold and silver, which 
it points out according to their market price. And if they 
choose to have actual gold, the Bank will supply them with 
what they want, at a price which is fair to both. 

It is equally certain in its value to our customers abroad. 
The pound sterling is worth just its amount of gold or silver, 
measured by the variation, if any, of the well known market 
price of the period. It can therefore be, at all times, calculat- 
ed with ease. There is no difficulty in the case. The differ- 
ence between the measuring price and market price is as easily 
calculated as the difference arising from the course of ex- 
change. And, in this case, the one is as distinctly known as 
the other, 

But, in the case of a fixed price for actual gold, who is to 
supply that metal, when the market price is higher? The 
Bank. And so this body of dealers is to be deprived of its pro- 
perty, to render that which is constantly varying equivalent to 
what is fixed. This is to render the standard an the price of 
gold invariable with a vengeance. If, indeed, so absurd a mea 
sure were requisite (but it is not), the loss incurred should be 
made up, not by individuals, but the nation. 

It is further to be observed in favour of convertibility, on the 
principles of justice and sound statistics, or at the market price, 
that there is the greatest probability that, under such a stand- 
ard, except in some very ete state of commercial con- 
nexions, or some extraordinary demand for gold for the enter- 
prises of war, the price of actual gold would differ very little 
from the ideal of the standard, It is chiefly from fixing the 
price of actual gold that speculative ae oe of bullion dealers, 
and those connected with foreign exchanges, for raising the 
price of gold artificially, in order to gain by the difference, 
take their origin. Were gold issued by the Bank at the mar- 
ket price, there would be no demand for it as money, except 
by our merchants occasionally to make purchases, or to pa 
balances, when this was found less expensive than bills. The 


superiority of paper-money, whether bills of exchange or bank- 
notes, for expedition, convenience and safety, is becoming every 
year more generally felt and acknowledged. The demand for 
gold and silver for the purposes of money will, therefore, in all 
probability, if the yarions governments would only cease to ine 
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termeddle, gradually decrease. And ultimately the deinand for 
these metals will be chiefly confined to the purpose of articles 6f 
show or of dress. At any rate, this would instantly be neatly 
so in our case. Their price, consequently, if the supply conti- 
nue to be only what it has been, though the processes for ‘ob- 
taining them are now much more effective, must, on the ave 
age, rather fall than increase. But should it prove necessary, 
our Legislature might, every ten or twenty years, compare the 
average of the market with our mint price; and if there were 
any difference that required an alteration of the standard, it 
could be made without inconvenience. 

As to a metal currency, Sir, I repeat, that it does not now 
admit of a doubt, that, far from its being required by the peo- 
ple of this country, they are unfavourable to it. Indeed, I wilk 
venture to affirm they would now consider it an intolerable 
nuisance. ‘The wish seems to be confined to the speeches of a 
few in the two Houses of Parliament, and to the paragraphs of 
a pamphleteer or two. Lord Liverpool, in spite of what has 
heen called his hereditary bias for it, has said; with his usual 
eandour, he has not made up his mind on the subject, and is 
willing to receive new light on it. 

He and Lord Lauderdale admit that it is ‘a more economi- 
cal species of money.’ But it is more than this, It is posi- 
tively profitable. Leaving out the peculiar influence which it 
has in exciting a commercial spirit, it produces an additional 
income to the nation, equal to the profit derived fromit. Thas 
the people really lose about 50,000/. a year on every million of 
gold and silver which circulates in the form of money; for they 
would gain so much were this money in paper. And as the di- 
minution of the issue of the national banks, and of country 
bankers, in consequence of the cash-payment arrangements, can 
scarcely be taken so low as fourteen millions, there has eccur- 
red, from this cause alone, a clear loss to the income of Great 
Britain and Ireland of six or seven hundred thousand pounds, 
and. of employment to the working classes in particular to a 
proportionate amount. ) 

It is ridiculous to say, as some do here, that this profit, or 
additional income, is merely put into the pockets of bankers. 
Does it remain there? Does not this income reproduce em- 
ployment among all ranks of people immediately, like any other 
Income; either by being-expended by the bankers in the various 
articles.of living, or else lent as additional capital? * Gold and 


~ & Part-of this profit is spent on paper, engraving, clerkage, &c. 
Granted ; but does not this portion create profitable employment to 
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silver produce nothing of this sort. As money, they are. bar- 
ren. The banker gives as much in procuring them, as he re- 
ceives in paying them away. ; 

And now, Sir, with regard to the relief expected by the Com- 
mittee ‘ from reducing the burthens of taxes,’ that is, from di- 
minishing the employment created by Government, | conceive 
that this would increase the distress instead of lessening it. The 
causes of the distress are, confessedly, an over supply and a di- 
minished demand. Now I ask, how is it possible to.reduce the 
amount of taxes, without reducing the amount of employment 
which they pay for, or the income derived from it, and thus di- 
minishing still further the demand, while the supply would be 
still further augmented ? 

Some of the observations of the Committee on Taxes are un- 
ens correct; but there is an inconsistency in others. 
‘They are led astray here, partly by their unfounded notions re- 
specting the influence of the price of bullion on the prices of 
other articles, and partly from not attending to the fact, that 
taxes, like any other part of price, represent, in one form or an- 
other, additional employment among the people, and the additional 
zncome necessarily arising from it. 

They confess the results respecting the increase of wealth and 
capital, during the late extensive war, which indeed cannot be 
denied by any person at all acquainted with the subject; but 
they do not reason back from these results to the real causes. 
The ‘ accumulation of national capital,’ instead of ‘ being im- 
paired by loans or retarded by taxes,’ as they imagine, was in- 
creased by those loans, and quickened by the results of these 
taxes. Those very loans formed a new medium of investing 
capital. 

‘if there be a principle in statistics incontestably true, it is 
that on which the productive system is chiefly built. * Whaé- 
© ever tends to increase or to vary employment, necessarily tends 
© to augment the demand, to raise wages, or the price of things, 
¢ and to produce wealth; for it creates a greater average quan 
© tum of the means of charging among the various suppliers.’ * 

Every man, therefore, drawn by the government business 
from the other classes, must tend to relieve those classes. He 
ceases to be a supplier of their articles, while he remains a de- 
mander of them. 


ts amount? There is at present a practical proof of the injury done 
to the people with respect to employment, by the discontinuing of 
one pound notes. It is reported, that this measure deprives about 
two. hundred clerks of employment, b sud vbasnoadls 

* Happiness of States, p. 637. 
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I am no friend to extravagance, Sir, either private or public. 
But L ought not, and I will not, shut my eyes to the results. of 
Nature’s laws, in deference to any popular prejudice, however 
universal, or however inveterate. 

One of the modes by which Nature finds employment and 
income for her sons, is that arising from government, or the 
ruling and protecting a vation. And as a country becomes 
more populous and rich, if her impulse is attended to, the more 
sana will be that portion of the people employed in that 
ine. 

Government, it is true, having no competitor, and, therefore, 
having the settling of the numbers, as well as the fixing of their 
incomes, according to its own opinion, should pay attention, as 
has been shown elsewhere, to those corresponding divisions of 
the people that are under the regulation of competition, both as 
to the numbers and their wages. The executive body, as well 
as the legislative, should keep this rule in view. There should 
be a number amply sufficient to do the business effectively, + or 
to confer that dignity which is proper in the management of the 
affairs of a nation; and they should be rewarded on a scale si- 
milar to that adopted in great private establishments, making 
allowance for rank. 

But, Heer the matter next, with respect to productiveness, 
it is evident, from that universal and most powerful principle of 
nature, which I have called the third principle of circulation, or 
the more varied the classes, the richer must they all be, that it 


+ Some of our retrenchers ca of the arrear in certain 


branches of our public business ; yet: they would have the num- 
ber of persons employed reduced to that which created this arrear. 
It is true, that the business in some offices had gotten formerly into 
such an arrear, that the accounts, for above twenty years, remained: 
unsettled. But why? Because there was not formerly a sufficient 
number of hands. There is no arrear in the current business now. 
And why again? Because there are now hands sufficient, with due 
exertion, to get through it. ‘ 
These gentlemen belong to that sort of folks so well, though 
quaintly described by our ancestors, who are penny wise and pound 
foolish. The amount recovered from public accountants, in spite of 
deaths and insolvency under the old system, pays the expense of ex- 
amination many times over ; while, under the new effective system, 
the amount of disallowances has been gradually diminishing every 
ear, and is now comparatively trifling. But withdraw the rod of 
immediate examination from over the heads of the accountants again, 
and what would be the result? The disallowances under the old in- 
effective system will tell these retrenehers what is constantly saveds 
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holds of the government line, as of every other; the more hands 
it employs, the greater must be the demand which it creates 
and, therefore, the better must it be for lines from which these 
hands have been withdrawn. . 

‘Po declaim against taxes, is sure to command the plaedits of 
the multitude. They are the grand cause of their distress; and 
what alone can relieve them, is to diminish these odious imposts. 
All this is received for gospel. But take any individual out of 
that multitude. . Let him be a shoemaker, a tailor, a weaver, 
and state the case fairly as it is to him. Tell the shoemaker 
that twelve soldiers are.to be discharged and sent to his town, 
four of whom, instead of buying shoes as before, are now to 
make these, not only for themselves, but for others, ‘This tax- 
hater would laugh in your face, were you to add, that this 
would give him and his neighbours, on the average, all more 
employment and better prices. Carry that somewhere else, 
would he say; for here it would lessen the one, and lower the 
other. And so, if you please, I would much rather have these 
four chaps remain soldiers still. 

Retrenchment, I am well aware, is at present, both in and 
out of the House, the.favourite specific for curing the national 
distress. This, I confess, appears to me very much like apply- 
ing the lancet to a mam who is already fainting from the loss of 
blood. | Reason, however, against 4 favourite prejudice of the 
time, has no great chance; and yét, that diminishing employ- 
ment among the people should produce better incomes to them, 
seems so evident a contradiction in terms, that if-eur economists 
and retrenchers would but attend to Nature’s laws for a moment 
on the case, they could scarcely fail to perceive the grossness of 
the blunder. 

I wish the advocates for retrenchment, as the grand mean of 
augmenting wealth among the people, would do what has been 
done on the part of the productive system, to prove it to be the 
reverse. Instead of assuming and roundly asserting, why do 
they not, by a minute analysis of facts, exhibit to us the process 
by which so strange and inverse a result is produced. I call on 
these economists, to whatever side they belong, from Mr Hus- 
kisson to Mr Joseph Hume, to venture fairly to meet us, and to 
show us how such a result is possible; for to me at present, in 
spite of all that I have heard said on the subject, it seems utter-... 
ly impossible. For example, let them point ont, in detail, how., 
the diminution, of 1,700,000/,. in the. government expenditure... 


this. year, will tend to diminish the distress among the people of.. 
Great. Britain, py giving them more employment..and betters 


prices, It is indeed 2 saving, and 9 large saving,. that is grang-*« 
VOL, XXII, NO. 88, Kf 
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ed. And saving is a fine popular term. But from whom is 
the saving made? From the people themselves; and, accord- 
ing to the natural result of all retrenchment, chiefly from the 
working classes, and at the expense of their already diminished 
incomes and comforts. Government itself also, in the circle, 
will, directly and indirectly, come in for a full share of the in- 
jury done to employment and prices by this saving. 

According to the laws of nature in the production of wealth, 
it appears to me as certain as any thing in Euclid, that this di- 
minution of expenditure on the part of Government must tend 
to diminish the general demand, or the sum- total of employment 
among the people; and, of course, to increase the distress 
among them. How can the supposed amount be saved, but by 
depriving the persons employed by means of it, either of the 
whole of their employment or income, or of a portion? In the 
former case, they are turned over entirely to the other classes 
that are already overstocked ; in the latter, partially. * What 
is the necessary result of this, but a diminution of the average 
quantum of employment among those other classes, and a de- 
pression of their prices ? 

Tt will here be said, as far as a depression of prices takes 
place, it will be better for those who have fixed incomes; and 
they can purchase more than before. This is true with respect 
to fixed annuitants; but how does the nation gain by this? 
One division of the people has lost what the other has gained ; 
and the sum-total of both is not greater than before. 

But farther: It is only those whose incomes are fixed, who 
will gain by the fall: And this division, when compared with 
the division whose income depends on the amount sold, and the 
price, at the very highest, can be taken only as 30 per cent. to 
70. Now, with respect to those possessing 70 per cent. of the 
national income, by a principle in constant operation, though 
our economists seem to overlook it, or the competitron to obtain 
a sale by selling low. they soon uncharge in their prices, what 
ceases to be drawn from them; and the very fall in their prices 
shows that they have actually lost, both in the amount of the 
demand, and in the value. While, therefore, circulators enjoy- 
ing 30 per cent. of our national income only gain what others 
have lost, those enjoying 70 per cent. of it are all losers. The 
amount of reproductive power in the nation must, therefore, ne- 
cessarily be diminished. 


* For one instance; the withdrawing of 10,000 veterans, most of 
whom were partially employed in the other lines, had a beneficial ef- 
fect on these ; and now when they are turned over again to these 
other lines, they must injure these classes. 
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The fond project of taking off taxes is only to embarrass Go- 
vernment; and it is calculated to do the agriculturists them- 
selves rather harm than good. I repeat again, nothing but a 
rise in. their prices, to a fair average, can really i improve their 
circumstances, as well as those of the nation. * 

Before I quit the subject of retrenchment, I may take occa- 
sion to observe, that if, from a falling off in the produce of 
some taxes, the income of government “during peace should sink 
below the expenditure, and it is not expedient to have recourse 
to additional ones, then a reduction of establishments, below 
what is considered proper and requisite, may be hazarded. In 
this case, Government has a specific object seriously affecting 
itself in view; and this may be more powerful on occasions, 
than the general one of increasing the national wealth. But 


* This country has reached such a pitch of populousness, that 
most probably it will never be an exporting country again, to any ex- 
tent,. in point of subsistence; and I have no wish that it should. 
For, in order to be able to export subsistence, the population of Bri- 
tain must decrease ; and it must become so much poorer than at pre- 
sent, as to be reduced to the same average low rate of income as the 
corn-exporting countries on the Continent. 

The Reporters themselves seem to take for granted, that leading 
doctrine of the Productive system, that, ceteris paribus, a reduction 
of prices must be a diminution of wealth, and tend to create distress. 
And they do not, openly at least, maintain the absurd principle of 
economism, that the cheaper articles are produced, the richer must 
be a country. They also fully admit that most important result in 
statistics, which I have frequently taken eccasion to press on the no- 
tice of the public, that though the rate of wages is higher with us, 
because we are more populous and rich, and, the proportion of taxes 
per individual, or according to our population, is greater than in the 
nations with which we deal, yet, from the effects of our superior 
wealth, we are enabled to undersell them in most articles in their 
own markets. Indeed the Reporters reason fromit. But, from their 
not being completely acquainted with the general principles of that 
system of nature, they fall into errors and inconsistencies, and some 
of their observations and doctrines do not agree with their own as- 
sumptions and reasonings. 

On the whole, the Report shows, that from the irresistible in- 
fluence of plain facts, the Productive system is gradually forcing its 
way, even among those who affect not to be aware of it, or else to 
reject it, in spite of popular prejudices and the fallacious, but still too 
fashionable doctrines, with which our various sects of Economists 
have perverted the public mind. Real principles and actual results 
cannot ultimately be successfully withstood in a free and inquiring 


country. 
Ff2 
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the nation has always an interest in augmenting employment. 
Whatever, therefore,smay be the choice which circumstances 
may rendey it expedient for Government to oe it is for the 
advantage of the nation, in point of wealth, to keep the esta- 
blishments fully up to the proper amount. And no other plea 
but that of necessity quoted (and this we cannot use at present), 
can justify Government in the injurious and impoverishing mea- 
sure of over-reducing them. 

The measure pointed out in my Second Letter on the Agri- 
cultural Distress, in this Magazine, of combining a protecting 
duty with the protecting average, and now recommended by the 
Committee, is calculated to do them infinitely more good than 
the removal of the horse-tax, or any other tax. I am strongly 
inclined to think it will have a much greater influence in raising 
the price to an average rate, and steadying it, than most agri- 
culturists seem to imagine. As soon as Parliament meets again, 
they should endeavour to carry it. The recommendation of the 
Committee will, no doubt, greatly assist them; and it will be 
better, and cause less agitation, to have it passed into a law, 
when the price is so low, as to seem to render it unnecessary. 

If to this be added the private measure, which has been sug- 
gested in the Third Letter, * and which depends on the agri- 
culturists themselves, of endeavouring to regulate the weekly 
supply of corn, as nearly as is practicable, to the weekly de- 
mand, the prices of grain will rise in a short time to a fair aver- 
age; and the native corn-grower, being pretty secure against 
excessive importation, they are more likely to remain fair. 

With regard toa fixed price of actual gold, and the arrange- 
ments connected with such a plan, it depends very much on the 
agriculturists, whether 2 measure-so injurious to them, as well 
as to all the other classes of circulators, is to be continued. 
Our merchants and great manufacturers, however much they 
may disapprove of it, are shy of coming forward in the busi- 
ness, from the fear of being branded, in the cant of Bullionists, 
as speculators. The Reporters have called an ‘ unsettled cur- 
rency an evil they trust never again to be incurred.’ If, by 
an unsettled currency, they mean an inconvertible one, I have 
only to say, there is no occasion for incurring this evil. A cur- 
rency convertible on the principle of common sense and justice, 
or at the market price, is not an evil, but a good, and most de- 
sirable good. And this good I trust will, ere long, be in the 
>ossession of Great Britain and Ireland. 

As to the reasoning of the Reporters respecting the fall in 


* P. 192. 
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prices being regulated by the fall of gold to the mint price, or, 
if they will, the rise of the mint price to the actual price, I con- 
sider it as mere theoretical fancying, without reference to facts. 
Prices have fallen, not because gold has fallen, but because there 
has been a very general over-supply both in natural and artifi- 
cial produce; and because commercial confidence has been 
greatly diminished, and the commercial spirit depressed, by 
taking away from industrious and enterprising men the usual 
facility and certainty of obtaining capital. 

Adjustment is a remedy from which the Reporters seem to 
expect every thing in this case. ‘There is a perpetual tendency 
in average prices, whether the rate be high or low, rising or 
falling, to adjust themselves to one another. And this adjust- 
ment will take place among the lower prices, caused by the ar- 
rangements of the Bullionists. But what does this favourite ar- 
gument of these theorists prove in favour of their system? It is 
decisive against it. This adjustment takes place alike in poor 
as in rich, in slothful asin industrious, districts and countries: 
In the Highlands of Scotland as in Middlesex, in Spain as in 
Britain, in Norway as in Holland. 

If this impoverishing and depressing measure of theirs, which 
tends so strongly to.check the efforts of nature to give full and 
profitable employment to her industrious sons, should be per- 
sisted in, there will be an adjustment of prices on a lower por- 
tion of the scale of wealth. But the question for the consider- 
ation of the statistician is, will this new adjustment, on a lower 
average rate of price, give all classes of Britons as much em- 
ployment, and as lucrative prices, as under the old, not to say 
more? And I contend that facts, without an exception, prove 
that it will not; but that zt will deprive the various classes of Bri- 
tons of a quantum of employment, and of the comforts procured by 
it, equal to the difference between the two average rates. Great 
Britain and Ireland will be just so much poorer under the new 
adjustment than they were under the old, according to that dif- 
ference; and for the same reason that Norway, Poland, and 
Spain are so much poorer than France, Holland, and Britain, 
as the adjusted rates of price in the former are lower than those 
in the latter. 

If then, Sir, you Agriculturists are determined still to abet 
the Bullionists in this depressive scheme of theirs, or, which is 
the same thing, if you remain neutral, you must do it with your 
eyes open to the distress which such conduct will continue to 
bring on your own, as well as the other classes. You will assist 
in reducing Britain to a state of comparative poverty, of adjust- 
ed distress, inflicted on all ranks of her people, and felt the 
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more severely, because they have, for many years, lived under 
an adjustment of much higher prices, and many more comforts. 
And yet further, Sir, should this checking measure be perse- 
vered in, it will go far entirely to break the spirit of British 
commercial enterprise, and destroy British ascendancy. * 

If, on the other hand, you resolve to follow the dictates of 
sound statistics, if you will join with our merchants, manufac- 
turers and others, in calling upon the Legislature to reconsider 
their opinion, and to inquire whether convertibility, at the mar- 
ket price, is not in every point of view superior, and calculated 
to afford that stimulus to commercial enterprise which must 
necessarily increase the demand and raise prices, I have no 
doubt that you will succeed. In two or three sessions you will 
carry this great, this vital measure, in which every Briton has 
a deep stake, and which only is wanted to render our currency 
by far the most perfect and beneficial in the world. Ministers 
must now, at length, begin seriously to doubt. Among other 
things, the falling off in the Excise (that surest test of income) 
for the July quarter, 1821, compared with that of the same 
quarter for 1820, must rouse some alarm among them, as well 
as among all statisticians. ‘The stagnant state of trade, and our 
unprogressive condition as to income, though our population is 
increasing so rapidly, must convince every man who attends to 
real principles and actual results, that there must be some un- 
usual artificial check existing somewhere. 

It has been said, Sir, that at least we do not fall back, if we 
do not make a progress. But not to make a progress with an 
increasing population, is, in fact, to fall back; for every addi- 
tional unit, while the income remains the same, diminishes the 
average quantum, as this unit is to be fed, clothed, &c. out of 
the old income. If our population increase about 200,000 a 
year, the income of Britain ought to increase at present about 
four millions a year, merely ie kei us where we were before. 


* Our reductioners seem to think, that to reduce prices to the 
rates of 1797 will set all to rights, and to have laid this down for a 
rule. Can any notion be more superficial, or show more inattention 
to the principle of circulation ?—or can any rule be more absurd ? 
Why 1797 more than 1717, or 1817, or any other year, when the 
mint and market prices of gold coincided, even on their own fanci- 
ful principle? These gentlemen leave out of their consideration all 
the rise in price, which has been the result of the accumulation of 
wealth produced by the increase in our population of several mil- 


lions, and tle consequent more varied or expensive style of living a- 
mong all ranks, 
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But, by one of the clearest principles of Nature, when she is al- 
lowed to operate unchecked, every addition to numbers, from 
the tendency which it has to augment the average demand, ren- 
ders the whole richer than before; and the result of the suppos- 
ed addition would be, perhaps, an increase of five millions, 
more or less, annually. If, therefore, our income does not in- 
crease, we are, from some checking cause, losers to that a- 
mount every year. 

Only let the Agriculturists fairly make the proposition of the 
convertibility of bank-noles into gold at the market price, and 
they will soon find many friends in both Houses; and, should 
the measure be carried, you will see the happy effects of it even 
in a few months. The spirit of enterprise, which made Britain 
what she was, will gradually again inspire every nook of her 
domains, the demand will increase, prices will rise, and the na- 
tions with which she deals will feel the impulse: our increased 
demands will tend to enrich them, and their increased demands 
in return will tend still more to enrich us. All the connected 
nations will experience the beneficial results of this great, though 
simple measure, and they also will ultimately adopt it. 

I am, &c. 
Camden-Town, August, 1521. S. Gray. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


New Thrashing Mill. 


Sir, Townhead of Dalswinton, 27th April, 1821. 
Last autumn I erected a water thrashing-mill, with 
fanners, at Moat of Dunscore, upon the principle invented by 
Dr Barker; and as this application of his invention is new in 
this country, I beg leave, through the medium of your very use- 
ful and widely circulated Journal, to communicate the result to 
the public. The cost of the inill was as follows, viz. 
Wood, including trows - L.12 
Malleable iron and smith work 12 
Millwright’s work, including trows 15 
Cast iron and bushes of brass 8 
Nails and incidents - 2 


L.49 
The fall is 20 feet, and the upright funnel is 18} feet long, 
and the cross head 6 feet long, and both 1 foot square. The 
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trows are 2 feet wide and 1 foot deep; and, with $} inches deep 
of water in the trows, I can easily thrash and fan 60 bushels of 
oats or barley in the hour, and the work very clean and per- 
fect. 

It is doing no more than justice to Messrs Smith & Corrib; 
millwrights in Dunscore, to state, that they have executed both 
the workmanship and calculations of my mill in a very superior 
manner. There are two other water thrashing-mills erected in 
my neighbourhood, by the same millwrichts, on the same prin- 
ciple, which act equally well as my own; though, from want of 
so great a fall, these are not so powerful, the one having only 
10 feet, and the other 12 feet of fall. 

I consider this as an extremely useful and cheap invention 
for water thrashing-mills, where the fall admits; as it requires 
only a comparatively small supply of water, is erected at a 
comparatively small expertise, and may be adopted in many 
situations where an ordinary water thrashing-mill is thought im- 
proper, either from scarcity of water or additional expense. 

Hoping that this communication may be useful to the public, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
WitwiaM SMITH, 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Effects of Taxation. 


{A Correspondent to whom we showed Mr Gray’s Letter, 
inserted in this Number, before it was printed, has express- 
ed his strong disapprobation of that part of it which relates 
to taxes, and the beneficial employment which they are 
said to create; and insisted that, if we published such ex- 
traordinary sentiments, it was our duty at the same time to 

, furnish an antidote. This he directed us to find in Say’s 
Catechism of Political Economy,—pointing oui the passa- 

es. We transcribe them accordingly; and must here put 
an end to the discussion of a subject which is not very ap- 
propriate to the general purposes of our Journal.] 


I am inclined to believe that public consumplions, by returning 
to society the money which has been drawn from it, do not impo- 
verish it. 

They do impoverish it, the same as private consumptions, by 
the whole amount of the values consumed. 
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How do you explain this ? 

The money is wrested from the people without equivalent ; 
a value is taken away from the community without its receiving 
any other value in return; but, when this money is returned to 
the community, it is not gratuitously, it is in virtue of a pur- 
chaze, in which the seller delivers to Government, or its agents, 
things which have a value. ‘The community has twice delivered 
the same value. It has delivered the contribution, and also the 
merchandise, which the Government has bought with the a- 
mount of that contribution. Of these two values, the one is 
returned by the purchase which the Government has made, the 
other is never returned at all, it is consumed; that is to say, it 
is destroyed. 

Illustrate this by an example ? 

We will suppose that a community pays in money a hundred 
thousand pounds: there is a value equal to one hundred thou- 
sand pounds drawn from the community. ‘The agents of the 
Government, with this sum, purchase ciothes for the army ; 
this is another value equal to one hundred thousand pounds 
drawn from the community. The Government, in paying the 
clothier, restores the one hundred thousand pounds it had rais- 
ed by contribution ; but the value of the one hundred thousand 

ounds in clothes is not restored, and will be consumed and 
fost. It is the same case with that of a man who draws from 
the community his revenue in money, and returns it back by 
means of his expenditure; but who does not return the provi- 
sions he has purchased with his revenue, and which he has con- 
sumed. 

But when a Government constructs buildings, and, with the a- 
mount of the contributions, pays the workmen, does it not then re- 
store to society the values which it has drawn from it ? 

Not an atom more. It draws from society in this last case 
one value in contribution, and then another value equal to it in 
services which it consumes. The purchase of the services is not 
a restitution, but an exchange. 

Is not this a mere distinction of words, and is not the purchase 
of services equivalent to a restitution ? 

Not in the least. When the Government employs workmen, 
it receives from them in exchange for their wages a real value, 
which is their labour; a value founded on the products which 
are to result from this labour ; a value which, being consumed 
by the Government, cannot be consunted in any other design, 
nor with any other result. 

The workmen thus employed would have, perhaps, been without 
work. 
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Why? the Government, by this operation, has not multipli- 
ed the values appropriated to the payment of workmen. If it 
distributes them on the one hand, it takes away from the con- 
tributor on the other, the power of distributing them either 
directly, by employing the workmen himself, or indirectly, by 
means of his consumptions. 

When a Government consumes, it stands then in the same silua- 
tion with any other consumer ? 

Almost always; the exceptions to this rule are too rare to be 
worth noticing. 

What consequence do you draw from it ? 

That the consumptions, or, if you will, the expenses of Go- 
vernment, are always a sacrifice made by society ; which is never 
indemnified for it, otherwise than by the panclints which results 
from it. 

What do you mean by a product resulting from public expendi- 
ture ? 

When the Government constructs a bridge, the service which 
the public derive from it repays, and often with very great ad- 
vantage, the sacrifice of values which the bridge has cost. But 
no benefit results from the mere expenditure of the money, nor 
the employment of the workmen employed on its construction ; 
for if this money had remained in the hands of the contributors, 
it would either, directly or indirectly, have put in activity an 
equal quantity of industry. 

When a part of the contributions is employed in the construction 
ef monuments or buildings, which have no public utility, there is 
then, on the part of society, a sacrifice without compensation? 

Precisely ; it is for that reason that a good government makes 
no expenditure which has not a useful result. The economy of 
nations is exactly the same with that of individuals. 

Do not the taxes serve to multiply products, by compelling the 
contributors to produce, in order to be able to pay them? 

The hope of enjoying the products one has created, is a much 
stronger incitement to production than the idea of satisfying 
the tax-gatherer. But if the impost should excite the desire of 
producing more, it does not afford the means. In order to ex- 
tend production, it is necessary to increase capital, which is the 
more impossible, as the necessity of paying the tax Pre the 
saving, which alone creates capital. In short, if the necessity 
of paying the taxes should excite efforts which augment produc- 
tion, there will not result from it any increase of the general 
riches, since what is raised by the impost is consumed, and does 
not serve to increase any saving. Thus it may be seen, that 
great taxes are destructive of public prosperity, instead of being 
favourable to it. 
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Does the amount of the impost remain at the expense of those 
who pay it? 

No: they endeavour to reimburse themselves, at least in part, 
from those who purchase the products, in the creation of which 
the contributors have assisted. 

Do the contributors always succeed in thus shifting the burden 
from themselves ? 

They seldom succeed completely, because they cannot do so 
without raising the price of their products; and a rise of price 
always diminishes the consumption of a product, by putting it 
out of the reach of some of its consumers. ‘The demand for 
this sort of product then diminishes, and its price falls. The 
price not then afiording so liberal a remuneration for the pro- 
ductive services devoted to this object, the quantity of it is 
lessened. Thus, when an import duty i is laid on cotton, the 
manufacturers of cottons, and the tradesmen who sell them, 
cannot raise the price so high as to recover back the amount of 
taxes; for that purpose, it would be necessary that the same 
quantity of cotton goods should be demanded and sold, and 
that the society should devote to the purchase of this particular 
article more values than it had heretofore devoted to it, which 
is not possible. The cotton goods become dearer; their pro- 
ducers gain less; and this kind of production declines. 

What consequence do you draw from that ? 

That the impost is paid partly by the producers, whose pro- 
fits, 7. e. whose incomes it lessens; and partly by those consum- 
ers who continue to purtchase, notwithstanding the dearness, 
since they pay more for a product which, in peint of fact, is not 
more valuable. 

What other consequences do you draw from it ? 

That the impost, in making the products dearer, does not 
augment, even nominally, the total value of productions; for 
the products diminish in quantity,’ more than they augment in 
price. 

Does this effect take place with respect to any other merchandise 
than that on which the impost ts levied ? 

It takes place on all the merchandise which the contributor 
sells. Brewers and bakers sell their products dearer when a 
tax is laid on the wood or coals which they burn. A tax on 
meat and other eatables at the gates of a city, renders all its 
manufactured products dearer. 

In order not to deceive ourselves as to the effect of taxes, how 
ought we to consider them ? 

As a cause of the destruction of part of the products of so- 
ciety. This destruction takes place at the expense of those who 
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are unable to evade or shift it from themselves. The producers 
and consumers pay the value of the products thus destroyed; 
the first, in not selling their products at a price sufficient to 
cover the taxes; the second, in paying more for them than they 
are worth, but in proportions which vary with every article and 
every class of individuals. 

We may also consider the impost as an augmentation of the 
charges of production. It is an expense sustained by the pro- 
ducers and consumers; but which, while it renders the products 
dearer, does not augment the incomes of the producers, as its 
amount is not divided among them. Their expenses augment 
as consumers, without their incomes increasing as producers; 
they are not so rich. 

Are we justified in considering the amount of the taxes as part 
of the income of a nation ? 

Never; for they are values, not created, but transferred. 
They have formed a part of the incomes of individuals, which 
they have not consumed. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Excerpts from the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Sclect 
Committce of the House of Commons, on the State of Agricul- 
ture. 


TueEse Minutes occupy 344 folio pages. The number of 
witnesses examined is forty-two, consisting of farmers, survey- 
ors, merchants and millers, from different parts of the United 
Kingdom. From Scotland only two were examined, Mr Brodie 
of Scoughall, and Mr Brodie of West Fenton, both in East 
Lothian. 

From the great length of the Minutes, it is impossible to give 
any correct abstract of them here. The principal topics inves- 
tigated were, 1st, The present state of agriculture, and, as con- 
nected with it, the rate of wages, the poor-rate, and the want of 
employment. 2d, The question, How far the depression of 
prices may be ascribed to the restoration of the currency, or to 
the imports of foreign corn, or to the excess of the supply of our 
own growth, as compared with the consumption? $d, The 
prices of grain in foreign countries, and the probable effect of a 
free trade. A great deal of useful and important information 
has been collected on this head, the result of which, in regard 
to prices, seems to be, that foreign wheat, in ordinary years, 
might be brought to Britain and sold, with a profit to the im- 
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porter, for about 50s. the quarter. It is considerably lower at 
present; but then it is admitted on all hands, that, from the ge- 
neral distress abroad as well as at home, the price is a losing 
one, both to the grower and the corn merchant. And, 4th, 
Whether the present Corn laws, or a system of duties on im- 
port, would be most advantageous. On this question there is a 
considerable difference of opinion, many of the witnesses being 
satisfied that the present law would be sufficient for their pro- 
tection, if the averages were taken correctly, and preferable to 
any such duties as Parliament would be likely to impose; while 
others consider the present protection as little better than nomi- 
nal. Upon the whole, there seems to be a disposition, both on 
the part of the Committee and of the witnesses, to duties rather 
than the present system, though it is pretty certain that they 
differ much as to the amount at which such duties should be 
fixed ; and our own impression, after a careful perusal of this 
mass of conflicting opinions, remains what it has always been, 
namely, that the present system,‘ with all its defects, affords a 
greater degree of protection to our agriculture, than any other 
which, in the present state of public opinion, it is possible to 
obtain. 

In coming to this conclusion, we have all along kept in view 
what appears to be a matter of essential importance in the dis- 
cussion, though it has been too generally overlooked by the ad- 
vocates for the duty-system ;—we mean the sufficiency of our 
own growth for our consumption in years of average produce. 
This most necessary element in the question seems now to be 
recognised by several of the best informed witnesses; and it is 
obviously one which is entitled to the greatest weight in decid- 
ing between the two systems. If the. duties be not fixed very 
high, and that we imagine is not to be expected, importation 
will go on every year with little or no interruption; for, how- 
ever low prices may fall here, they will fall in the same propor- 
tion in the exporting countries, as has been the case of late; and 
the trade, in so far as our farmers are concerned, will in fact be 
free and open at all times. The duty will resolve itself into a 
measure of revenue, like the other duties of the Customs. It 
will afford protection in proportion to its amount, no doubt, like 
the 6d. per pound on wool, and the duties on butter and cheese; 
but this, we think, will be very inadequate to the protection 
under the present law, which, in ordinary years, amounts to an 
absolute prohibition. If we raise enough of corn for our con- 
sumption, it is quite evident that every bushel that would be im- 
pee under a duty system, in years of average produce, must 

ave the effect of sinking our prices below what they can fall to 
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under the present system. Would not a duty on wheat of 10s. 
or 20s. a quarter, have admitted immense importations during 
the last three years, during which we have had the exclusive 
possession of our own market? High duties, we say again, 
cannot be obtained, and moderate duties will not answer the 
purpose. Let us therefore make the most of what we have got, 
and while we are allowed to retain it, which perhaps may not 
be long. ‘The next change, we confidently predict, will not be 
a change for the better. 

The Appendix contains a number of valuable accounts,— 
come of them also curious, as affording data for calculating 
the relative consumption of the people in the several grand 
divisions of the United Kingdom. The Minutes and the Ap- 
pendix are indeed quite a mine of useful and interesting facts 
and figures; though, in the former, there is certainly too much 
of speculation and general reasoning. As we do not know that 
the whole has yet been published, or will be, we shall select 
some passages as a specimen. 


Mr Eowarp WaxkerieLp, General Land Agent. 


To what cause do you attribute the state of circumstances you 
have related ?—I attribute the general distress of the country to a 
combination of circumstances, which I should divide into the gene- 


ral state of the currency, and that not merely in England, but to the 
currency of Europe; to the very low prices of corn, partly occa- 
sioned by the great crop in the northern and western parts of Eng- 
land, and to the war demand having ceased, which created a vast 
consumption of corn for the army and navy, and for the feeding of 
Spain and Portugal, from Ireland. 

What is your opinion of the effect of the general state of the cur- 
rency on the price of agricultural produce at this time?—I think 
that the change of currency which has taken place since the year 
1794, caused a rise in prices up to the year 1813, of which I have 
hardly found any one completely aware, who did not take the trouble 
to look at the thing in detail; as far as it regards estates, I will 
state one or two instances that have come within my own knowledge. 
In the adjoining parish to which I farmed, in Essex, a farm of 500 
acres of cold clay land, called South Minster Cage, had been let to 
one of the most considerable farmers of that district, at three hun- 
dred pounds a year; it was purchased by.a friend of mine for ten 
thousand pounds, who let it upon a fourteen years lease, for five 
hundred pounds a year, during which fourteen years, 1 know that 
the tenant bred up a large family, in what may be called farming 
affluence, and that he not only maintained his respectable situation 
in society, but that he laid by money, and every year invested some- 
thing in the funds; but at the expiration of his lease, in 1814, he 
took a fresh iease for fourteen years, at a thousand a year, since 
which time, so long as he lived, he was ubliged to sell out of the 
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funds to pay his rent; and his family, who are now continuing this 
business, complain that they are a:nually losing. I will state ano- 
ther instance in the parish in which I farmed, the parish of Burn- 
ham, in Essex. There is a farm called Hollywell, of three hundred 
and thirty acres of land, of a very superior quality, belonging to the 
trustees of Lady Boswell’s charity, at Seven Oaks in Kent; it was 
let, previous to the year 1790, at ninety pounds a year; in the year 
1790, it was let for twenty-one years, expiring in 181}, at two hun- 
dred and forty pounds a year, and the tithes, which then belonged 
to Sir Henry Mildmay, were thirty pounds a year; in 1811 it was 
let for fourteen years, at six hundred and eighty-nine pounds a year ; 
and the tithes now paid to Lady Mildmay, are one hundred and 
forty pounds a year. The Middleton estate in Norfolk 

Perhaps you do not wish to mention names?—The lettings of 
Holywell being on account of a public charity, I have no objection; 
I could give fifty instances, but I do not think it would be right to 
mention names. 

Was this charity let by auction?—No. The Middleton estate, in 
Norfolk, was purchased about forty years ago for twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds ; in the year 1812, a hundred and forty thousand pounds 
were refused for it, and I have lately entirely failed in endeavouring 
to obtain a hundred thousand pounds for it. I know an estate in 
Worcestershire, called Sheriffs Linch, near Evesham ; it was pur- 
chased by a friend of mine, soon after the year 1800, I cannot speak 
exactly to the year, for sixteen thousand pounds; the estate con- 
sists of eleven hundred acres; the gentleman who purchased it was 
not then a man of property, and he borrowed the money to pay for 
it from two neighbouring banks. 

In what year ?—I cannot say ; it was soon after 1800, in 1802, or 
1803; in the course of three or four years, he sold four hundred 
acres for eight thousand pounds, and the remaining seven hundred 
acres, he sold to a gentleman whom he met on the top of a stage 
coach; he took him home, and the following morning he signed the 
contract, to give him thirty thousand pounds for this property ; the 
buyer, being unabie to pay for it, came to London, and resold it to 

a solicitor at Colchester, for a profit of two thousand pounds ; that 
estishes being also unable to pay for it, borrowed money sufficient 
to do so, and paid the middle buyer his two thousand pounds profit, 
and paid the original buyer, whom it had only cost eight thousand 
pounds, thirty thousand pounds ; the estate was let for a short time 
for fourteen hundred pounds a year, and was put up at Garraway’s, 
previous to the failure of the attorney at Colchester, who had pur- 
chased it, I think in 1812, by Mr Farebrother, who refused thirty- 
three thousand pounds for it ; it afterwards fell into the hands of the 
first mortgagee, who had lent twenty-six thousand pounds on it; the 
tenant having failed, and the estate being entirely out of cultivation, 
Mr Farebrother advised the mortgagee to take ten shillings in the 
pound for his debt; and he put it up at Garraway’s, about two years 

2 
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since, subject to a mortgage of thirteen thousand pounds. A stran- 
ger who was present, made a bidding of one hundred pounds, and it 
was sold to him for thirteen thousand one hundred pounds. Speak- 
ing of the rise of prices, I know several parishes, the commutation 
of the tithes of whieh are now equal to what the rent was in the ‘year 
1796. I think the rise in prices was occasioned by the paper sys- 
tem throughout the Continent. I believe that England acted to- 
wards the Continent as the bank of the world; and that one of the 
reasons of the fall of prices in England, has been the return to’ cut- 
rency on the Continent. In England, the great increase of the 'cir- 
culating medium by the Bank restriction, occasioned an artificial rise 
in prices, which I do not attribute exclusively to the increase of 
Bank of England notes, but to the extraordinary increase of the cir- 
culating medium by country bankers, which received a very great 
check in the year 1813; and has in that respect, I think, returned 
into a much more wholesome state. The rise in prices is by no 
means limited to the value of the estates, or to the rents of land. 
The price of labour, up to the year 1813, rose to a very high price ; 
and poor’s-rates infinitely increased, and of course taxes generally. 
All the produce of the earth rose at an equal rate, and finally doubled 
in price. Between the year 1794 and 1813, copse wood, I think, 
trebled; timber, I think, trebled ; and bark rose very much ; ‘all of 
which are now falling back. 

Do you think that the price of 27s. for oats, which is fixed as the 


average in the present Corn law, is in proportion to the price of 
wheat and other grain ?—I think it hardly is; the common calcula- 
tion has been, that barley should bear half the price of wheat, and 
oats something less, not equal to the price of barley; I think 27s.-s 
too low for oats, I should say 35s. 


Tuomas Atwoop, Esq. of Birmingham. 


Do you know any cases of extreme hardship and injustice which 
the restoration of the old standard has occasioned ?—I have a-me- 
morandum of two exceedingly distressing cases. 

State them to the Committee ?—I will refresh my memory by re- 
ferring to the statement. A gentleman who sold out of the stocks 


in 1811, at an immense loss, also sold, in 1814, two thousand pipes . 


of, wine, at a loss of 55,000/., and laid out 150,000/. in land, ih the 
counties of Hereford, Hertford and Essex. The Hertfordshire estate 
was let in 18)1 for 1600/. a year, and the rents were remitted pune- 
tually. In 1816, a reduction of twenty-five per cent. was given“it 
the rents ; but, since 1819, not a shilling of rent has been paid, and 
the farmers have given notice to quit. The Essex farm was let ata 
corn rent in 1811, when wheat was at 16s. a bushel ; but the tenant 
has since failed, and the farm is in the hands of the landlord. . The 
‘Herefordshire estate is not better off ; and the landlord having it 
thrown into his hands, is now obliged to dismiss twenty'labourers, 
since Christmas last. Those losses have obliged the landlord ‘to offer 
2 
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his.estates for sale, and he cannot now get more than one half, or 
75,000/., for what he paid 150,000/. for. He has a mortgage of 
60,0002. upon his estate, which leaves him only a property of 15,0000. 
yet remaining. He has also 400 pipes of red port wine, which are 
now in the London Docks. They cost 45/. per pipe, and the mar- 
ket price is now 28/. per pipe, leaving a loss of 17/. per pipe, which 
is 6800/.; and which, deducted from the 15,000/., leaves aply 8200/., 
the whole sum that is left to this gentleman, of a real proper 
ty of 150,000/. in the year 1811. I beg leave to mention another 
case of a similar description. I have here an account of the situa- 
tion of a farmer in the county of Worcester, who occupied a farm in 
the year 1816. The farmer who occupied that farm before, failed in 
that year. His rent had been 240/. a year, for about eighty acres 
of land, and that price was not more than the land was worth. This 
person took the farm in 1816, at a reduction in rent of 700. a year, 
leaving only 170/. rent to the landlord. He has occupied this farm 
four years. His poor-rates are grown up to 25s. an acre; and find. 
ing himself losing money every year, he has now thrown up the farm 
and left it, because the landlord will not consent to reduce the rent 
to 70/.a year. A mortgage of 1000/. exists upon this farm, which 
occasions an annual demand of 50/. upon the landlord, so that he has 
now only 20/. a year left in the place of 190/. a year as reat, which 
existed on the average of ten years during the war. 


Davip Hoveson Esq., a Merchant in Liverpool. 

Have you, with a view to guide your commercial transactions in 
the article of corn, endeavoured, by any means, to ascertain what 
has been, of late years, the state of the wheat crops of this country ? 
—We have. 

Have you any objection to state to the Committee, the mode 
which you have adopted for ascertaining this point ?—Nene; but we 
should prefer, in giving a detail of it, that it was only used for the 
conviction of the Committee, in order that the. might decide what 
importance they might attach to the results. We have been at very 
considerable expense, and consumed a great deal of time in obtains 
ing the information, and we should prefer that the details of the man- 
ner were not made public. 

Have the goodness to state the results ?—-We have examined, for 
the last several years,. but more correctly since 1815, a district of 
the country, comprising about 1000 miles; and we have endeavoured, 
as accurately as possible, to take a fair average of the fields ex- 
amined. 

What are the districts of country generally included in this survey 
of 1000 miles ?—We have generally commenced in Kent, and gone 
down tlie whole of the east coast to Berwick, and once or twice to 
Edinburgh, as one part of the survey ; the others we have taken from 
Liverpool, through Cheshire, Shropshire, Worcestershire, Hereford- 
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shire, round by Birmingham, and taken in ‘the whole of Watwick. 
shire and Staffordshire, and come round in that circuit home ‘againy’ 

This survey, of course, is taken about the time'the harvest is going 
to begin ?—Yes; just when we consider the wheat ripe. 

Has the result of this survey been such as to afford you satisfac. 
tory information for the guidance of your commercial speculations in 
corn ?~—We have been guided by it, though not always, to the result 
we expected ; but latterly it has been becoming more perfect. At the 
same time, there are various contingencics that often disappoint any 
vpinion connected with an article so extensively held, or otherwise, 
according to the spirit of speculation which may prevail. 

You consider the result of the survey to be a material ingredient 
in forming your conclusions as to the state of the crop, and the pro- 
bability of the country being in want, or not in want, of a foreign 
supply ?—Certainly. 

And of the probable price of corn in the year following your sur- 
vey ?—We do. 

Have you any objection to state to the Committee, upon any scale 
you may have formed, what has been the comparative productiveness 
of the crops of the last six years ?—None whatever ; the crop of 
1815, according to the method explained, gave a result of 37 Win- 
chester bushels per acre; 1816 gave 2575; 1817 pve 3375; 1818 
gave 32 and ,%; 1819 2775; 1820 374. This is the quantity re- 
duced to Winchester bushels, at 60 pounds a bushel; but then it is 
supposing the whole surface of the acre to produce. We have not 
any accurate method of knowing what the real produce per acre is; 
but, in making some attempt-at a deduction, we have been rather 
led to believe it would not fall much short of a sixth, but that is esti- 
mated entirely ; the loss by hedges, the loss in harvesting, the loss in 
furrows and by vermin, the waste in machining; every thing goes 
out of the quantity stated. 

You are of opinion, then, that in order to get at the produce ac- 
tually brought to market, a deduction of not less than a sixth ought 
to be made from this acreable return ?—lI give it as a very vague 
estimate, the data we have had to go upon have been so uncertain. 
We had a very small quantity once tried, which made a deduction of 
about ten per cent.; but this I should, myself, think was quite under 
the’ mark. 

Can you inform the Committee what the price of butcher’s:meat is 
at Liverpoo! ?—It is sevenpence-halfpenny. , 

Has it not been much higher ?—The average price of butcher’s 
ineat, in Liverpool, since 1813, is 8d. per pound; and the Gazette 
average prices of wheat for the same period, will be rather better 
than 80s., about 83s. Now, I presume 8d. and 80s, are the re- 
tative prices of butcher's ‘meat and wheat’ for the last-eighv years, 
which’ will make’ 'the'value of ‘a pound ‘of batcher’s meatnearly as 
one pound of imeat to four of wheat’; in taking the actual average 
consumption of all those places which I have -given:-to. the Commit- 
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tee, turning them in different ways, and taking the average actual 
consumption, and the estimate of population, as nearly as I could 
make it from the census, allowing the estimated increase for the two 
or three miles round the towns that will be supplied by the inspec- 
tion, the value of the meat upon an average number of years con- 
sumed, at 8d. a pound, and the value of one quarter of wheat, allow- 
ing one quarter to each person, and taken at 80s., are as nearly equal 
as possible. , 

Is the Committee to understand, that, taking the average of the 
last eight years as above stated, namely, 80s. a quarter, and 8d. a 
pound, the money expended in wheat is equal to that expended in 
meat at the average price of both ?—At the average price of 80s. 
and 8d, it would be nearly equal. 

State the aggregate amount of population, the number of quarters 
of wheat, and the pounds of meat upon which this calculation has 
been formed. 


[ The Witness delivered in a Statement, which was read as follows :} 


STATEMENT intending to show the Comparative Value of Butcher’s 
Meat and Wheat consumed in Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds and 
Sheffield, from 1815 to 1820 inclusive. 


Number of Hides and Skins inspected for the years 1815 to 1820. 


Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 
Liverpool - - 74,671 100,329 457,268 
Manchester - - 95,054 96,574 489,557 
Leeds 22,976 34,598 $17,642 
Sheffield 30,097 28,455 184,859 


222,798 259,956 1,443,326 


Average weight of each animal 668 libs. 90 libs. 70 libs. 


Whole weight - . 273,257,924 libs. 


Average annual weight, 45,542,987 libs. Sd. per 
lib., the average value gives - - L,1,518,099 11 4 
Computed Population in 1820, of the above 
Towns, and for three Miles round each, 370,000, 
at-one Quarter of Wheat each, and the value. of 
each Quarter, taken at the average of 80s. per 
(Quarter - - - - . - 1,480,000 0 O 
The returns of Hides and Skins for Birmingham being only for 
three years, that Town is not included in the above calculation, _ 


- Having ascertained the fact of a diminution of a consumption. of 
butchen’s;meat in the districts to which you have referred, to the ex- 
tent.of, fifteen and a quarter per cent., and the price of butcher’s 
meat having fallen less in proportion than, that of any other,commo- 
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dity in general use in this country, and particularly, far less ‘in pre- 
portion than wheat ; is it from those cireumstances that you- infer: an 
extension of the growth of corn in Great Britain ?>—Yes ; if they-had 
fallen in equal proportions, meat should have been at 54d. per pound, 
or wheat at 75s. a quarter. 

Is there any fact from which you infer an increased growth of 
wheat in Ireland?—No fact whatever, excepting the pene 
from Ireland. 

Has that greatly increased ?—-The average of ten years prior to 
1820, I think, was about 140,000 quarters, and the import ef 1820 
amounted to 400,000 quarters. 

Do you know of any bonded or warehoused corn having been 
brought into the market illegally at Liverpool ?—No, neither do I 
think it to have been the case. 

Do you think, under the present law, it can be smuggled out ?— 
I think it possibly might be smuggled out, but that the character of 
the merchants would prevent it. 

If corn is warehoused under the act of 1815, is it regularly mea- 
sured when it is deposited in the warehouses ?—I believe it is. 

By the Customhouse officer ?—I believe it is; but I am not cer- 
tain whether great care is taken, when the locks are taken off, to 
measure it out again. 

There is no inducement of payment, or duty on warehousing, to 
make the Customhouse officer see that it is regularly measured on 
going in and coming out?—None ; the necessity of turning grain, 
and interfering with it, does Jay it more open than any thing else; 
but I believe no such thing has been done at Liverpool. i 

State to the Committee, when corn is warehoused at Liverpool, 
under whose custody it is placed ?—The Customs. 

Exclusively ?—Exclusively, 

Has not the merchant a control ?—The Customs have one lock, 
and the merchants another; the corn is deposited in what the Cus- 
toms esteem secure warehouses; they have one lock, and the mer- 

chant another ; and the corn is never turned without the puis of 
an officer from the Customs. 

Are the locks the same ?—No, they are different locks. 

So that neither party can have access to the granary witheut the 
knowledge of the other ?—Certainly. 

Is that the general Jaw ?—Yes, it is the practice with all: goods 
kept under the security of the Revenue. 

Is any Customhouse officer in attendance at those warchouses ?— 
Always, :. 

Can you state the hours of his attendanee ?—I really donot: reeol- 
lect exactly; J think it is from nine.in the morning till evening ; 
-whilst the labouring men: work, 

_, Supposing it to be from-nine im the morning to six.in the evening; 
‘from the period of; his leaving the warehouse; it is then open to the 
‘merchant, or the: person whose: property it: is'’?.. At officer is ne 
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with the person, if he has a warehouce filled with corn ; he cantiot 
get from one room to another to examine the corn without the of- 
ficer, who is always there with his keys, like a jailor. 

Has not the same locker the custody of a certain number of ware- 
houses ?—A certain number of rooms. 

Alas there been any complaint, that there is not a sufficient num- 
ber of lockers ?—I am not aware of that. 

What is the salary of the locker ?—That I do not know, but he is 
generally an old infirm person. 

Does any person under the Customs take a survey of the corn, as 
to its quantity ?—I believe it is measured on coming in. 

On going out ?—I am not quite so clear as to its going out; I 
y 988 it was the subject of discussion lately, that it ought to be 

one, 

It is never gauged in the warehouse ?—It is not; that would be a 
very effectual way. 

Are there many hours on which persons may have access to the 
warehouses without the privity of the Customhouse officer ?—Never ; 
and I do not believe that any corn has been smuggled out in that 
way; the only evasion of the spirit of the Act which there has been, 
has been an exportation of bonded corn to the Isle of Man. 


James Cono.tty, Esquire, a Corn-Merchant in Dublin. 

Can you state the quantity of corn exported from Ireland to Eng- 
land, compared with former years ?—I can only state as far as this, 
that since the last harvest, which we may call ax commencing on the 
lst of September, we have exported more corn, consisting of wheat 
and oats, within that period, than ever was exported within any one 
year previously. 

Do you mean, exported to Great Britain only, or do you include 
the rest of the world ?—We export very little corn at present to 
any other place but Great Britain. 

What proportion do the exports of corn from Ireland, during the 
last year, bear to the exports in the two or three preceding years ?— 
Very considerably greater. 

Are the prices of corn in Ireland; in your opinion, adequate to 
remunerate the farmer for his expense and labour in cultivating the 
land, with reference to his rent ?—Not at the present rent he pays, -I 
am sure they are not, particularly for spring corn; the prices for 
spring corn are ruinous at the present moment; wheat is better ‘late- 
ly than it was. 

Will you state to the Committee the prices of spring corn inIre- 
land:at ‘the present time ?~-Wheat is 40s. Irish money, per quarter 
British, according to the best of my information; barley; upon an 
average, I should suppose, is somewhere about 17s. the British quar- 
ter;,and oats ‘about 13s. I think these are about the ‘average prices, 
taking into my'calculation the markets of the interior, and oatports 
of the country altogether ; I make my calculation upon a: general 
average. 3 
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What is the expense of bringing a quarter of wheat from Tteland 
to London ?—The expense is about seven shillings a quarter. 

What is the expense of bringing it to Liverpool ?— Less to Liver- 
pool and Scotland. 


WitttAm Jacos, Esquire. 


You occupy some land in Surrey and Kent, and farm it ?—Yes ; 
between three and four hundred acres I have unfortunately held for 
the last ten years. 

The circumstance of your farming that land has induced you to 
turn your attention to the interests of agriculture ?—That, and other 
circumstances of a literary nature. 

During that period, have you visited the Continent with reference 
to agriculture ?—I, have, principally with that view. 

What part of the Continent ?—Holland, the whole of the north of 
Germany, up to the frontiers of Poland, and returned slowly through 
the middle of Germany and France. 

Was your principal attention, during that residence on the Conti- 
nent, directed to the state of the agriculture of the different coun- 
tries through which you passed ?—Principally ; my associations were 
principally with noblemen who were both large owners and occu- 
piers of Jand; and their amtmen, who are a kind of hereditary bailiffs, 
with judicial powers quite unknown here. 

In what year was ‘you on the Continent ?—1819, till the beginning 
of 1820. 

Have you had any means, since your return to England, of know- 
ing what is the present state of agriculture in the parts you visited 
in 1819?—Yes; I have co :-spondents there, and I have seen in 
this country, one nobleman especially, a very large agriculturist on 
the banks of the Oder. 

State to the Committee what is the general state of agriculture in 
the countries to which your attention was directed, as to its being in 
a state of improvement or decline, in the first instance 2—It has uni- 
formly the marks of vast improvements, since I saw it twenty years 
ago. 

As compared with the period when you visited the Continent last, 
and the period of twenty years preceding, there have been vast im- 
provements in the agriculture of those countries ?—Very great. 

To what do you ascribe that rapid improvement ?—To the gradual 
increase of prices during those twenty years; in proportion ‘4s a 
greater number of men were in arms, they consumed a greater pro- 
portion of the more valuable productions ; ; all the productions rose. 

You have stated that Holland and France are two of ‘the couri- 
tries you visited 7—Yes. 

Is the state of agriculture in Holland and France, similar to what 
you have described existing in the north of Germany ?—Certainly ; 
in all my conversation with Dutch farmers and landlords, I found 
they were complaining that they were losmg by every thing they 
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sold; the feudal system does not prevail there as it does in Ger- 
many. 

In those countries, the population not engaged in agriculture bears 
a very considerable proportion to the whole population in Holland, 
Flanders, and France ?—I am not now speaking of Holland exclu- 
sively, which contains little more than two millions, but the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, containing six or seven millions. 

A, considerable proportion of the population of Holland is not 
agricultural ?—In Holland they are not so, but in Flanders they are 
so, 

What is the state of distress in the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and those countries where a different system of farming prevails from 
that. of the north of Germany, and where the proportion of the popu- 
lation employed in agriculture is different ?—-Wherever I went I 
heard bitter complaints, particularly on the eastern side of Holland, 
from. Utrecht to the frontiers of Westphalia, which is generally 
poorish kind of land, a great portion of which was brought into cul- 
tivation during the war, at a considerable expense, but which has 
Jowered the price, not only of its own produce, but all other produce 
to such an extent, that it was selling for a considerable loss. 

Were those poor districts declining in their cultivation ?—I did 
not perccive aay, nor is it likely they should decline 30 soon. 

Do you think they must soon decline ?—Almost all the occupiers 
told me they must ; that they were losing by them. 

Did you find the same complaints in the Netherlands and in 
France?—I can only speak of France between the frontiers of Ger- 
many and Paris; the other parts I went through with too much ra- 
pidity, to enable me to form an opinion, 

What, is the state of agriculture in that part of France ?—Bitterly 
complaining; I attended the markets of several of the towns, and 
conversed with the farmers; I found they were all complaining, con- 
trasting the prices they had obtained three or four years before, 
wiih the prices they then obtained ; assuring me they lost consider- 
ably by it. _Not knowing what questions might be asked, I have not 
brought any memorandums I made at the time with me. 

What was the difference in the prices of which they complained, 
apd the prices to which they referred as better times?—At one 
town, St Avold, I was assured that the depreciation had been about 
one half from the highest period to that time. 

Was the general fall so great ?—Not to the same extent any where 
else. 

What was the effect upon rents in those countries ?—The leases, 
which are short, are all running out, ard they expect to renew their 
short leases at a great deduction from the rents they have paid. 

Was that the expectation in Holland and Flanders likewise ?>—¢ 
Yes, universally. : 

Were the crops of the period to which you refer, considered as 
abundant in those countries ?—They were eonsidered good crops as 
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compared with the crops they had gathered in ten or. fifteen years 
before ; and I could see that they were much better than I had been 
accustomed to see, but far inferior to our crops. 

Do you attribute that increase to a better state of farming, orto 
more favourable seasons ?—-To a better state of farming, arising from 
the high prices they had previously obtained. 

What do you consider will be the result upon the Continent; of 
this general state of prices, that are not adequate to the expense of 
cultivation ?— The same as must be the case here; a diminution of 
the cultivation, and the ceasing to cultivate lands of inferior qua- 
lities. 

And also a general diminution of the rents?—Yes, where rents 
are paid in the form of money, which is not the case in the countries 
from whence the corn is principally supplied. 

Then your idea of the Continent is, that the poorer lands brought 
into cultivation by tie high prices which prevailed before the peace, 
and which are most expensive to the cultivator, compared to their 
returns, will cease to be cultivated ?—They will go out of cultivation 
till corn attains a remunerating price. 

You have stated that their cultivation abroad is inferior to that of 
England; in what proportion, upon lands of equal qualities, should 
you state that to be ?—As five to seven upon land of the same qua- 
lity, and the same portion of seed. They would increase five, and 
we should increase seven. 

To what do you attribute the superior productivencss of agricul- 
ture here ?—-To that which is perhaps the great source of our riches, 
the uncertainness of our climate. We can cultivate turnips here, 
which they cannot do any where else; they improve the soil, and all 
the subsequent crops are better for it; they cannot do it upon the 
Continent, We have summer showers, they have not, and their tur- 
nips die away. 

Can they not grow turnips in Germany ?—Not to any extent; you 
may see them in patches, it is only where they can water them; and 
in consequence of not being able to grow turnips, as we can, they 
are driyen for a fallow crop either to grow potatoes or flax, which 
are exhausting crops. 

You haye stated, that your attention has been principally turned 
to those countries from which England derives its principal supplies 
of corn, and that in some of those countries, nine-tenths of the po- 
pulation is employed exclusively in agriculture; are you able tostate 
what proportion of bread corn any of those countries could supply, 
in the event of the ports of this country being opened to importa- 
tron ?.—I have made calculations which it would be a long process to 
explain, and the steps of which I have not with me, not knowing 
what questions would be asked ; but it appears to me, none of those 
countries have. ever been able to export as much as three days of 
their own consumption. 

In stating this proportion, do you confine it to wheat ?—Ta bread 
corn, wheat and rye, principally. 
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When you state three days consumption is the greatest proportion 
they.could export, is that calculation formed with reference to a state 
of very high prices in this country, affording to the grower in those 
countries a great inducement to economize upon their own growth, 
and make that exportation as large as possible 7—The quantity which 
they can dispose of, may vary from one to three days of their con- 
sumption. 

Are you speaking of an average crop?—Yes, their exportable 
power. 

Have you reduced at all, to any specific quantities, the proportion’ 
you have stated ?—It was for other purposes than any here, I was in- 
duced to make the calculations ; for purposes of a literary nature ; 
and therefore I cannot now repeat the process; but I recollect most 
clearly, that, on referring to the amount of exports from the Custom- 
house‘ at Dantzic, for a series cf years, my calculations were corro- 
borated by those accounts. 

As compared with what ?—My calculations were corroborated by 
the reports of the Customhouse at Dantzic, of the quantity of corn 
exported. 

What would be the largest export under the circumstances that 
have been stated, in number of quarters ?—The largest number we 
have known is about 500,000 quarters. 

That answer is confined to Dantzic only ?>—Yes. 

What should you say from the whole of the ports of the Baltic ?— 
Not altogether more than that, as far as it is their own growth. 

Including Russia ?—Yes ; exclusive of that which comes by the 
Vistula ; there is very little surplus. 

Assuming that the present accumulated stocks at Dantzic and 
other exporting ports of the north of Europe had been disposed of, 
and that the trade in corn between England and the Continent of 
Europe was to be free from the time that the crops of the ensuing 
harvest become the subject of mercantile speculation under that free 
trade, what do you conceive would be the import into this country ? 
—That is more a mercantile question than a statistical one, and [ 
had no mercantile views ; therefore I am not so well calculated to 
answer that as many merchants in this town. 

What quantity of food would the labour of one man produce in 
those countries, beyond what is necessary for his own consumption ? 
—I have never generalized it ; I apprehend the labour of one man 
does in fact produce but little more than his own sustenance. 

To what country do you confine your observations ?—To those 
countries which export their corn down the Vistula. 

Supposing an average crop all over Europe, in the present state of 
growth in Europe, and the trade free, do you think half a million of 
quarters would come into this country ?—From the whole of Europe 
it might; the harvests of the north of Europe vary so much from 
those of the south. 

The question assumes an average ?—That is a very minute quan- 
tity, as much as that would come certainly. 
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Do you suppose two millions would come ?—No, not in the pre- 
sent state of cultivation. I,do not apprehend the whole world could 
supply us with three weeks consumption, I do not believe that the 
surplus corn of all Europe, which could be sent here at high prices, 
is equal to the difference between the stocks in hand now, in the por 
session of the millers and the corn factors, and that which they held 
ten years ago. 

Do you mean that the stocks now, are less than they were ten 
years ago?—Yes; and in amount equal to the greatest quantity 
which they could get from ail the world. 

In your opinion, could any alteration of the present Corn-law raise 
the price of corn at present >—Yes ; I think it is possible. 

What alteration could effect such a rise ?—The having the same 
inducements to a free trade in English corn as there used to be be- 
fore the operation of the warehousing clause in the Bill of 1814; the 
operation of that warehousing clause has had this effect of withdraw- 
ing from the market the English corn; the great speculators, by 
their operations, maintained an equable price through the whole year, 
I believe it was the custom formerly, amongst the great dealers in 
corn, to send their agents to examine the state of the crops, and, 
from the reports made by them, to make estimates of what ought to 
be the average price of the year. By their means a balance was pro- 
duced between the buyer and the seller. If the markets fell below 
their estimated average, they purchased; if they rose above, they 
sold; and by these natural means, a proper balance between produc 
tion and consumption was maintained with tolerable equability through 
the whole of the year. The effect now is, that no wise man will em- 
ploy his capital in speculations in English wheat. Suppose it to be 
at 60s, a quarter, and foreign wheat at 30s. a quarter, neither in one 
case or the other, will the speculator calculate upon selling, until it 
reaches 80s. In the one case, the profit upon tie speculation would 
be 33 per cent.; in the other case, 165 per cent. If it should be 
supposed that persons would rather be disposed to speculate in. ar- 
ticles where some returns could be made at any time by a small sa- 
crifice, rather than invest their money in operations whose, termination 
may be removed to several distant years, it may be remarked, that 
the difference in probable profit is so vastly disproportioned, and the 
risk of that profit being Jong delayed so small, as to outweigh the 
fears of the most timid adventurer, especially considering that usually 
one year in five, either from the inclemency of the weather at har- 
vest, or from some previous bad seasons, the price of wheat in this 
country reaches the price at which the ports are opened. ' 

You, think, then, that the warchousing system is fayourable to capi- 
talists and speculators ?—No ; I am afraid they have not found it sa 
in fact ; I believe they have lost. 

Do you think it, hurtful to the agriculturist ?—Yes, I have stated 
that. 

Are you of opinion that the inconveniences which you ascribe to 
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the warchousing clause of the last Act, can be obviated by a simple 
repeal of it, in a state of peace ?—I think a simple repeal would be 
better than nothing; it appears to me that the present state of agri- 
culture is ‘a temporary thing, and it is impossible it can long endure, 
because production and consumption will meet 

Tn what way do you think the repeal of that clause would obviate 
the inconveniences which you apprehend arise from the want of a 
disposition to speculate in British corn, supposing all the other parts 
of the Act to remain unaltered ?—The inducements to speculate in 
British corn would arise from the greater security the speculators 
would have in having their property on this side of tbe water rather 
than the other. 

Do you consider that the risk of having corn at Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam, or Amsterdam, would be considered a material difficulty to spe- 
calators, if the prospect of profit were in the proportion that you 
have stated of 160 to $5 ?—I think a great deal of this corn which is 
here, is sent by consignments from foreign houses, who draw upon 
the houses to whom it is consigned for a certain portion of their 
value, or on account of speculators ; that which is held on account of 
speculators might be held by some speculators on the other side of 
the water; but the money that is advanced upon the security of that 
corn, would not be advanced by the commission merchants here, un- 
less it was here, so that they could be assured of their commissions. 

Would there not be persons in Holland to make advances upon 
the same inducements ?—Not upon the prospect of being restricted 
to send it to England. 

If the system of warehousing was confined to the other side of the 
water, and not extended.to this, would not the dealers in corn’ be 
withheld in speculating so largely, by the idea that, im all probability, 
the navigation of the Scheldt, the Elbe, and the other rivers, might 
be impeded by frost ?—In all instances except the Scheldt, which is 
seldom impeded by frost. 

Would it not be desirable, for the sake of the British agriculturist, 
to encourage speculation in British corn, in preference to foreign 
corn ?—Certainly. 

If there was sufficient capital in this country to speculate in Bri- 
tish corn as well as in foreign warehoused corn, then you think the 
price of corn would rise ?—I think there is sufficient capital ; that is 
supposing a case which I believe does exist. 

If, then, there was a fair probability of corn rising to 80s., would 
there be any deficiency of capital for the purposes of speculating im 
British corn ?—I am not quite sure that there would; I was going to 
state, that the whole of the capital now embarked or locked up in 
foreign corn does not exceed, perhaps, one million, which is a very 
trifling sum for even the great corn merchants; but it is nothing at 
ail if you include in it the little corn merchant and the miller; but 
the great corn merchant's coming into the market, has precisely the 
same effect as one of the great men at’ the stock cxchange going 
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there and baying a small quantity of stock. Markets are generally 
nothing but the result of opinion ; and if the great speculators went 
to Mark-lane and bought but a few thousand, or a few hundred quar- 
ters of wheat, the smaller ones would follow their example ; that 
would be communicated by the succeeding post to every town in the 
kingdom ; and its effect upon the country corn dealers and upon the 
country millers, would be very far beyond the effect of the operation 
of the corn merchant upon the exchange of Mark-lane, 

If, then, there was a fair prospect of improvement in price, there 
would not be wanting either speculators or money in the purchase of 
British corn ?—Certainly not ; only where there is a choice, then you 
exercise the judgment. You would rather buy foreign corn that 
would produce 165, than English corn that would produce only 33. 

The present price of British corn being somewhat above 50s., do 
you think that the capitalist would prefer to vest his money in foreign 
corn under the following prospect, namely, a reasonable expectation 
that British corn might rise to some price between 70s. and 80s. in 
the course of the present year ; but that that price might not reach 
80s., which would alone admit of foreign corn being brought into the 
market ?—That resolves itself mto a metaphysical kind of question ; 
nothing but a deficiency can make it rise to 75s., and such deficiency 
would make it rise to 85s. 

Was there a considerable rise in the price of British corn between 


March and — 1820 ?—Yes, very considerable. 


Which would have been the best speculation at any time between 
March and August 1820, one in British corn or in foreign corn ?—+ 
As it has. turned out, in British: corn ; but it might, and pohly 
will yet, be best in foreign corn. 

You were asked on the former day, whether the richest countries 
might not have the poorest land in cultivation ?—They would ‘not 
continue long to be the poorest; the most authentic records we have 
of the state of agriculture in any part of the world, are those of the 
Netherlands, from about the year 1180 ;:at that time, some of those 
soils, which are! now the most productive of any in Europe, were the 
most steril; and, by the application of capital and labour, -and, princir 
pally-by an\otherwise unproductive kind of labour, that of the:monks of 
the twe great abbeys of Tongerleo and Everbode, the chan soil i in 
Europe has been created there. 

In such, a country as England, if the population were, greatly t to 
inorease, and we were to depend upon our own land for a supply, 
shouldl we not be driven to the cultivation of very: poor lands ?—-Un- 
doubtedly we have been driven or led to the cultivation of -very poot 
lands, which have thereby become very rich lands within the present 
feneration. Whoever remembers the state.of the northeast. part ef 
the county of Norfolk. around Mr Coke's estate, will:recollect, that 
thirty or forty years ago, wheat could! scarcely be grewn atvall, and 
very, scanty: crops:of barley: and. oats.; whereas: that: poor: Jand: has 
pow become: some of the most productive i in Wheat: and ey of wes 
in this island, 
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Can all poor land in the country be made as productive as the best 
and most fertile land by the employment of capital ?—Undoubtedly. 

Without any exception ?—With searcely any exception, only that, 
in certain situations, the capital that must be expended to make it 
fertile, will be. much more than its worth after its fertility is accom- 
plished. 

Supposing it were enacted, that, five years from this time the pre- 
sent restrictions on trade in corn should cease, what do you think 
would be the effect upon this country afterwards ?—It would drive 
out of cultivation the poorer lands, which require the greatest por- 
tion of labour; and as our present distress arises principally from 
want of employment, we should thereby destroy the cultivation of 
those lands which give employment to the greater number. 

Would not the effect of such a measure be to drive a portion of 
the population now employed in agriculture into other branches of 
industry ?—Undoubtedly, if they could find employment in them. 

Are you aware of any branch of industry in the country that is 
now understocked with labour ?—I know of none. 

Would not then the effect of such an interference at present on 
the part of the Legislature, be to take away the industry of one class 
of people from one mode of employment, and direct it to another ?— 
It might direct it to the other; but unless. there was an absorbing 
power in that other, it could not:be employed. 

With your knowledge of agriculture, is it possible to apply the 
callous hands of the agricultural labourer to any purpose of manufac- 
ture ?—To very few purposes; and to fewer still, of those minuter 
operations which the great extent to which the division of Jabour i 
carried in this country renders necessary. 

Do you not conceive that, in proportion as the soil is: poor, and re- 
quires a greater degree of work to give ita state of fertility, the po- 
pulation upon that soil will increase in proportion to the labour that 
is employed upon it ?—Certainly. 

Then it will follow, that upon the poorer soils; there will be greater 
population for whom employment is to be found, in the event of such 
a change as that contemplated by the last question ?—Certainly. 

Have you any idea that there is an increasing demand for our‘ma- 
nufactures now, generally throughout the Continent of Europe ?—I 
should think not. 

If we could: procure our corn for three-fourths of the present cost, 
should we not have an increased demand for our manufactures, and 
also increased means of purchasing them ?—Certainly not; we should 
have diminished means of purchasing them, because the consumption 
of that part of the community which depends on agriculture is the 
largest ; and if their means of purchasing are limited or diminished 
by'a diminution in the prices of their commodities, their consump- 
tion of manufactures must be lessened. 

Does it not then follow, that if we had our corn for nothing, w 
should have diminished means of purchasing commodities ?—Some 
parts of the community would. 
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Would the whole country together, be more or less wealthy ?—I 
really cannot say ; I have never contemplated the possibility of corn 
being produced like the air. [ am persuaded the whole country would 
be more miserable ; it would be the ruin of whole classes of the com- 
munity, .by the loss of capital to the landholders, and of industry to 
the labourers. 

You have no doubt the country would be less wealthy, if it had its 
corn at three-fourths of the present cost 7—I think if the corn was 
sold at less than three-fourths of the present cost, the country would 
not be enriched ; one part of the community would be enriched, and 
another impoverished ; it is a question of proportion. 

If England could obtain the whole corn it at present consumes, 
with three-fourths of the capital and labour now expended, would she 
be poorer or richer in consequence ?—The country might possibly be 
ultimately richer, if we could conceive a continuation of the peace for 
fifty or a hundred years, the annihilation of ambition in all other 
countries, the abstinence from all other pursuits amongst men in this 
country, but that of getting money, and the abolition of all ideas of 
honour, and literature and distinction. If we resolved every thing 
into that simple operation of getting money, perhaps we might get 
richer ; but it is more probable, that by the great destruction of the 
present inducements to mental and bodily exertions, some ages, if 
not centuries, might elapse, before wealth would be so increased. 
The effect on industry, and consequently on wealth, which may be 
produced by the destruction of any class of society, cannot be calcu- 
lated by abstract computation. 

If, by improvements in agriculture at home, we were enabled, with 
three-fourths of the present capital, to obtain all our corn, would it 
or would it not be a desirable thing ?—It might or might not be a 
desirable thing, but it is an impossible thing ; there are physical rea- 
sons why it is impossible. 

The question is, would it be desirable ?—I cannot answer ; in some 
views it might ; in others it might not. 

‘Is not every improvement in manufacture considered an advantage 
to us ?—Yes. 

Why should not the same principle be extended to the cultivation 
of the'soil. ?—It is. 

Then you allow, that if we could produce our corn at three-fourths 
of our capital and labour, it would be an advantage to’ us ?>—Yes, at 
some possible period, certainly; as far as mere money or weajth 

oes. 

Could not the hard and callous hands of the labourers be employ- 
ed advantageously in the construction of buildings, the making‘ of 
bridges, : and the digging of canals, .if they could be spared from their 
employment on the land ?—~Yes, if there was employment for them ; 
but if the land be uncultivated, the forming-canals, and even reads 
and bridges. would be unproductive employments. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The following TABLES are taken from the Arrenp1x to the 
Revorr of the Serecr Commirresr, and will be useful for 
the purpose of reference. 


An ACCOUNT of the Quantity of Grain and Flour, the production 
of Ireland, imported into Great Britain, from the 5th January 1807 
to the 5th January 1821 ; distinguishing each Year, and the different 
sorts of Grain. 


Years CORN and GRAIN, 
ending 
5th Jan. 


| 
Barley. Beans. Oats. Peas. | Rye. | Wheat. 


| 


——————— — —---— —- — -—----— 
JQuar. bus.|\Quar. bus. | Quar. bus. |\Quar. dese. (Quer. bus |\Quar. bus, 
23,018 -| 3,777 -| 569,003 -| 1,590 -| 431 - | 43655 - 
50,564 2,065 -| 5355485 - 18 '= 575 ~| 43,598 - 
16,619 2,669 +} 799,446 - 38 425 - | 64,761 + 
8,198 3,541 461,202 216 20 - {102,228 
2,713 4,081 - | 256,650 50 21 128,090 
43,146 ; 5,008 356,062 51 177 155,160 
63,560 4,455 645,247 77 | 420 171,354 
16,779 5,730 534,099 459 4 184,431 
27, pe ¢570 576,544 425 207 159,188 
62,252 5,985 662,549 258 45 98,204 
26,740 ore 594,437 12 | - | 50,842 
| 95,534 4,767 1,001,247 4 
20,290 3,903 759,608 | 2 
| 87,028 8,596 892,665 
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MEAL and FLOUR. 





> caret ) 4 ° } Wheat Meal” 


| 
Barley Meal. Bean Meal | Oat Meal. | Rye Meal. and Flour. 
a ae cial diliaipeaanal = 
Cwts. qrs. tb Cwts. grs. lb.| Cuts. grs. lb.\Cwts. grs. | Cwts. gqrs. lb. 
104 0 O eS | 32,444 Qice 1 8,594 v 
761.0 0| - 69,915 3,145 0 
enw 72,815 112770 0 
421 0 0} 50,331 0 | $8,512 0 
30,056 | 68,169 © 
509 “0 0 | 54,786 | 89, 889 
72,681 |160,369 
47,002 Lots 145,662 
52,988 ‘106,242 
| 53;259 | 81,992 
26,251 i | 16,238., 
0 0 107 ,072 | 83,258 
- | 47,150 | 92,895 
- | 57/083 0 2 1180,375 
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An Account of the Quantity of Grain and Flour of the growth and 
production of Ireland, imported into Great Britain between the 5th 
January and 5th April 1821 ; distinguishing the sorts. 


Quantities of Irish Grain and 
| Flour Imported into Great Britain, 
in the Quarter ended 
Sth April 1821. 


| Corn and cra Meal and Flour. 


Quarters bus.| Cwts. 

Barley 27,828 
Beans 2,867 
Oats 437,245 
Peas 871 
Rye 178 
Wheat - 218,764 
Batley Meal - 


Oatmeal ° - 
Wheat Meal and Flou 


Total 687,754 114,386 


An Account of the Average Prices of British Grain per Quarter, 
and of Oatmeal per Boll of 140 libs. avoirdupois, in England and 
Wales, from 1813 to 1820, both inclusive. 
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BRANCH IL 


Rerizew oF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Art. I.—Two Letters to the Right Honourable the Earl of Lis 
verpool, First Lord of the Treasury, on the Distresses of A 
griculture, and their Influence on the Manufactures, Trade, 
and Commerce of the United Kingdom ; with Observations on 
Cash Payments and a Free Trade. By the Right Honour- 
able Lorp Stourton. Second Edition. London, 1821. 


Tue object of the writer of these Letters is to show, that all 
the distresses of the country have originated in the return to 
cash payments, and the want of protection to our agriculture 
from the end of the war till the Corn- Law of 1815 began to o- 
perate, with the inadequacy of the a which that law has 
conferred since. High monied values, he contends, are neces- 


sury, in the artificial state in which we are placed, to enable us 
to bear the burthen of the national debt, and the other demands 
of the Government; and these high values are to be supported 


only by a high price of corn, which communicates itself to all 
other commodities. The labourer, he assures us, would be be- 
nefited by this high price, because agriculture would then af- 
ford employment to those who are at present a burthen to the 
country, at wages corresponding to the price of grain; and the 
home trade would revive, because the agricultural elasses, by 
far the most numerous, would then have the means of purchas- 
ing our manufactures. If the foreign trade should suffer a lite 
tle, by the prices of our manufactures being rendered somewhat 
higher than at present, and the danger of competition in the 
foreign market be thereby increased, the loss would be much 
more than compensated by the extension of the home market. 
It is by means of such high monied values alone that our taxes 
ean be paid, and they would enable us to pay them without dif- 
ficulty. The only class, in short, that could be in any degree 
affected by these high values, is that of the fixed annuitant 
and stockholder; and with regard to the latter, the inju 

would be more apparent than real; for though his dividenide 
would not give him the same command as at present over com« 
modities, yet his capital would increase with the increased pro- 
sperity of the country; for every 100/. in the $ per cents., for 
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instance, which, in a state of public distress, might not reach 
60, he would heneeforth, on selling out, obtain 80, or up- 
wards, 

All this is very well, though not very new; but the difficulty 
is, how to create and support these high monied values with our 
old currency, now restored ; and this difficulty, as far as we can 
see, the noble author has not even attempted to remove. He 
does not so much object to the return to cash payments, as to 
its having been done too hastily; nor does he propose either 
the war paper currency, or any other in its stead, by means of 
which high nominal prices can be reached and maintained. To 
say that nothing more is necessary than to exclude foreign corn 
from our markets, is inconsistent with the experience of the 
last two or three years, and with all the hopes which he holds 
out of the consequent extension of our own growth. It pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition long admitted indeed, but which 
that experience, as it appears to us, has completely overturned, 
that Great Britain and Ireland cannot grow corn enough in or- 
dinary years for their own supply, even at the present import 
rates. They have grown enough, and perhaps more than 
enough, these three years, though prices have been much low- 
cr; and we see no reason to doubt that they will continue to do 
so. Wages and rents have begun to adjust themselves to these 
lower prices; the property, and other war taxes, have been re- 
pealed ; and therefore, as it costs less to raise corn now than 
formerly, it may and will be sold for less, in years of average 
produce, though not a single bushel of foreign grain were ever 
imported. If it be necessary to have high monied values, this 
object will not, we think, be attained merely by giving what is 
called adequate protection to our agriculture; and the truth 
seems to be, that artificial prices, and the old standard of cur- 
rency, imply a contradiction in terms. 

But we are still to learn what this writer means by adequate 
protection to our agriculture, which is to elevate the prices of 
all commodities, and lighten the taxes. If Parnel’s bill had 
passed in 1814, he informs us, all the distress that has befallen 
the country since would never have existed; yet he does not 
express his approbation of the provisions of that bill, but rather 
the contrary. He does not seem to be pleased with. the act of 
1815; but he nowhere proposes any new enactment. There 
is not a word about raising the present import rates, or resort- 
ing to a new system of high duties; and his allusions to the 
averages and warehousing of the present system, so much com- 


plained of by the petitioners for its repeal, do not occupy a 
dozen of lines. * Protection,’ and ‘ adequate protection’ to 
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agriculture, occur almost in every page; but what idea the au- 
thor himself attaches to these words—what steps he wishes Lord 
Liverpool to take to ensure this protection—and in what degree 
the present protection is held to be inadequate, we are utterly 
at a loss even to conjecture. 

If it were not for the allusions to the present Corn-Laws, it 
might be inferred from the tenor of the noble Lord’s argu- 
ments, if arguments they may be called, that the Corn trade 
was perfectly free, and that his object was to reconcile the pub- 
lic to some restrictions on it for the first time. The far greater 
part of the pamphlet has no other conceivable application than 
to the Corn trade in a state of freedom from all restrictions ; 
and this conclusion would be the more natural, from the cir- 
cumstance of his avoiding all explanation as to the nature of 
these proposed restrictions, as if he were afraid to shock the 
prejudices of his readers by the novelty of his project. How 
inapplicable to the present state of things such a mode of rea- 
soning must be, is obvious to every one; the question at pre- 
sent being, not whether there should be any restrictions at all 
on the Corn-Trade, but what these restrictions should be, if the 
present law does not afford adequate protection. 

These Letters, however, are not without merit. The au- 
thor’s general views, we think, are sound, and his illustrations 
sometimes striking and appropriate. But there is a want of 
good taste in the style, and of skill in the arrangement, to say 
nothing of the extravagance of some of his suppositions and 
predictions. He must be a young man, we imagine, or at 
least a young writer, who would think of employing so much 
of metaphor, and of introducing so many allusions, classical 
and unclassical, into so grave a discussion. We never heard 
before, for instance, of the ‘ malignant influence of taxation’ 
being ‘ more fatal than the Hartz demon to the miner ;’ and 
cannot well see with what propriety this personage, whose lo- 
cality and mischievous pranks form the subject of a note, is 
brought forward at all. Some of the noble Lord’s assevera- 
tions, equally rash and positive, naturally lead to the same 
conclusion. 

But these Letters have been praised not a little. It seems 
to have been thought, though without reason, as far as we can 
perceive, that the author is a friend to a duty of 40s. a quarter 
on foreign wheat; and he has been lauded accordingly, by 
those who advocate that very comprehensive measure. Differ 
ing, as we do, toto calo, from the prayer of such petitions, per 
haps we have failed to discover that which we did not wish to 


find. But we shall afford to on readers the means of judging 
Hh2 
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for themselves as to the merits of these Letters, by laying be- 
fore them pretty liberal extracts. They will be much more de- 
lighted with the lucubrations of a noble Lord, than with the 
sentiments, ten times repeated, of a humble Reviewer. In some 
instances, however, they will find a remarkable agreement. be- 
tween them, especially on the subject of a too sudden return to 
cash payments at the old standard. 

The following passage affords a general view of the author’s 
sentiments. 
‘ The violence of your treatment has already thrown the whole 
country into convulsions ; convulsions in the monied system, from 
a paper medium, at 30 per cent. depreciation, acting on the resump- 
tion of cash payments, or equivalent values, upon one thousand mil- 
lions of debt in stock, and twenty millions sterling of annual expen- 
diture, and adding thereby, virtually, from eighteen to twenty 
millions a year to our taxes; convulsions in agriculture, from a 
system of Continental exclusion to one of inadequate protection ; 
convulsions in labour, from our military establishments, and from 
agriculture, producing a surplus in the first instance, and their sub- 
sequent reaction on all the labour in the kingdom. These convul- 
sive and dangerous agitations, I hesitate not to attribute to your 
Lordship and your colleagues ; because, of them all, but one, and 
that only in part, has been the necessary consequence of a return 
to the habits of peace, after along war. Machinery had, during 
that war, supplied the place of soldiers and sailors, who, upon the 
peace, were thrown upon the country. Agriculture, under the 
fostering care of a wise minister, would have supplied them with 
employment ; but you withheld from agriculture the protection of 
Government ; and from that very source, to which we might have 
looked for relief, has proceeded the greatest aggravation of the 
evil. ’ 
Again, as to the effects of a return to cash payments, the 
noble author proceeds thus. 

‘ In 1813, the country was indebted, one way or other, above a 
* thousand millions stock, and about forty-five millions were levied 
* from the people in taxes, to pay off the interest of our debt alone, 
*‘independently of the current and necessary expenses of the go- 
vernment, and of the taxes raised for defraying such expenditure. 
In this state of things, with a thousand millions of debt, and pay- 
ing forty-five millions of interest on that account alone, from our 
annual taxes, what did our ministers of finance propose? My 
Lord, you proposed, by the mouth of your Chancellor in the Lower 
House, at the end of two short years, to recommence cash pay- 
ments at the Bank. The country was then paying her national cre- 
ditors fourteen or fifteen shillings in the pound only; and Mr 
Whitbread complimented the Treasury bench upon the purchase of 
their guineas at twenty-seven shillings a piece, as an advantageous 
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bargain. Hardly had this taunt died away, when we were told 
that the paper and the gold should yet be at par; and that, instead 
of receiving fifteen shillings in the pound, the national creditor 
should be enabled to exact the last farthing. By this fiat of the 
Treasury, from two hundred and fifty to three hundred millions 
stock were added to the one thousand millions already owing, and 
from twelve to fifteen millions interest on that stock. Without any 
breathing time, all at once, and at one plunge, the nation was im- 
merged in an additional debt of enormous amount. Here then, 
without advancing one step further, E-might say—Why look into 
particulars? Two hundred and fiity millions additional debt, and 
twelve or fifteen millions additional taxation, speak intelligibly e- 
nough, without further inquiry. 

‘ But I shall perhaps be told that this is a mistake; that, before 
this operation, the stockholder was fully paid; that the guinea in 
currency was always a one pound note and a shilling ; that the dif- 
ferences in our foreign exchanges had nothing to do with our paper 
currency, and were entirely the effect of the war, arising from the 
difficulty of procuring gold for the use of the troops abroad ; and was, 
of course, a matter wholly irrelevant to the payment of the public cre- 
ditor. All this, and a thousand other contemptibie fallacies, may be 
adduced by the advocates of party measures: with them the under- 
standings of the people have long been perplexed and confounded. 
But from party men, and interested politicians, I appeal to another tri- 
bunal. I appeal to a more impartial judge, to a more impartial jury. 
I impannel a special jury of foreign merchants: let foreign countries 
decide betwixt us. Let such a jury be summoned from the four 
quarters of the globe, and, looking at the magnitude of our present 
debt and the interest, they will unanimously bring in their verdict 
against the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and find him guilty of 
burthening his country with two hundred and fifty millions of new 
debt. We may call our national debt at home what we please ; 
but there is only one standard of value abroad, applicable fo all. 
Bullion is the money of merchants. Had they been tributaries to 
us in one thousand millions, they know that eight years ago they 
would have discharged the debt with seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lions pounds in gold. It is the real, not the nominal amount, which 
weighs. From 1797, wien Mr Pitt brought in his bill for the re- 
striction of cash payments at the Bank of England, and which may 
justly be termed the Insolvent Act, till 1813, as the magnitude of 
our debt increased from year to year, from one year to another the 
interest was silently, but progressively, paid in paper of diminished 
value. The stockholder, for sixteen years, received and lent his 
money in this paper. But, as if determined to be equally active 
and great at home with your colleague, my Lord Castlereagh, at 
Paris, you accomplished a project almost equally gigantic, | mean 
a counter-revolution in the monied system of the country, by the 
resumption of cash payments. The Bank of England, threatened 
with a speedy return to a golden medium of circulation, limited the 
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issue of its notes, and contracted its accommodations. All the 
country banks, those satellites of great national banks, were in 
their turn obliged to withdraw their notes also from circulation : 
paper and gold were once more a at par; and most of the dis- 
bursements of government, and all the debts of the country, were 
measured by a new standard. From that moment the pressure of 
our debt, and the weight of our expenditure, increased, as our cir- 
culating medium improved. 
‘ But to examine the subject more minutely.—With the restriction 
act on cash payments in 1797, a revolution took place in the 
monied concerns of the country: and to the golden succeeded a 
paper era of about twenty years continuance. The connexion 
being once broken, which had for so long a period subsisted, and 
preserved our bank paper and gold at par; and the check destroy- 
ed which had prevented over-issues of the former, all the conse- 
quences followed that might naturally be expected ; our bank notes 
were multiplied ; with their excess was diminished their relative 
value to the value of the precious metals; the holders of bank 
stock acquired larger profits; prices rose (for the law not permit- 
ting, as in some other countries, both paper prices and metallic 
prices, persons who had commodities to barter would not part with 
them without securing an equivalent in the higher price) ; the rent 
of land and houses, the profits of stock, and the wages of labour, 
all advanced together; the taxes too were more easily collected ; 
the national debt, though increasing in amount, seemed to press 
less upon the property of the country; and the grand engine of 
taxation, the income tax, worked every year with greater facility, 
and afforded more ample returns. In the mean time gold disap- 
peared from circulation ; and silver, though coined into tokens be- 
low the legal standard, became an annual Joss and drain upon the 
Bank of England, and disappeared also as fast as it was issued. 
One of the high prerogatives of the Crown seemed in abeyance, or 
transferred to the shopkeeper: every town had its own mint: to- 
kens, still more debased than the bank paper was depreciated, were 
to be seen in circulation only; copper rather than silver shillings, 
together with an immense redundancy of Bank of England notes, 
and also provincial notes issuing from a number of banks, which 
had been multiplied in a few years from three to nine hundred, 
were alone able to keep their place, and soon became the sole cir- 
culating medium of these realms; and the pound weight of pure 
gold, which in 1797 was coined into forty-four guineas, was now 
held to be worth sixty-four. Still it was argued that no deprecia- 
tion in our paper money had taken place, because our financiers 
were unwilling to meet the consequences, to acknowledge that the 
national creditor was not fairly paid, and that the country had been 
‘ brought to a state of real, though not nominal, insolvency.’— 
pp. 10-15. 

With these remarks on the change in our monied system, 
we come next to the Agricultural Question in its several bear- 
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ings, respecting which the measures of Government, according 
to Lord Stourton, have been less virtuous and honourable in 
their principle, and far more fatal in their consequences. * The 
* effects of our improved medium of circulation were but as the 
* prologue to the tragedy which was to follow. Agriculture 
was next deprived of protection. Our tenantry first failed ; 
and then our shops, our manufactures, our banks, soon shared 
their misfortune. All this was owing to the omission of bring- 
ing in the Corn Bill, and the consequent sacrifice to popular 
clamour, of the agricultural capital of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. ’ 

* But let us mark the progress of this complicated evil,’ says his 
Lordship. ‘ In the first instance, the government burdens the coun- 
try with augmented taxation; in the next, and as it were in the 
same breath, it diminishes her means. Along with the rest of 
the nation it demands 25 per cent. more of the agriculturist, and, 
in allowing the foreigner to glut our markets with his corn, it beats 
down the value of that produce, from which the advance is 
to be paid. But in pulling down the agriculturist the whole fa- 
bric has been shaken : by underselling the farmer with foreign grain, 
and compelling him to take * 50 per cent. less than the fair value of his 
produce, the manufacturing, commercial, and trading interests have 
all had cause to bewail their short-lived triumph.—Their clamours 
reached the legislature; their petitions were heard; they have 
had their corn cheap, and little good has it brought them. Prices 
fell; markets were glutted with foreign produce ; the farmer look- 
ed up to the minister, to his landlord, to the legislature for protec- 
tion ; and he saw himself sacrificed. A panic ensued : the foreign- 
er undersold the British grower, and one distressed farmer under- 
sold another: rents were paid, not out of the profits, but out of 
the capital of the tenantry. Our best and most productive, and, 
commensurate with the demand for it, our most scanty capital, was 
thus converted into income: but the evil did not stop there; 25 
per cent. perhaps was gone, but then came further drains. The 
tax-gatherer and the tithe-owner, church and state, all claimed 
their share in the plunder of agricultural capital. Then followed 
the poor-rates, until the tenantry themselves began to swell the 
number of our paupers, and were forced for relief upon the very 
parish which they formerly used to relieve themselves. ‘ 
* But injustice generally defeats its own purposes. The spoliation 
of the property of our agriculturists, like other ill-gotten gains, 
has not prospered. The country artisan, the blacksmith, the car- 
penter, the shopkeeper of the village and the town, soon found 
that cheap corn was a poor substitute for failing customers ; that 
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* © If we calculate the pices and the depreciation uf our money 
at that period, I shall be considered as underrating rather than 
* exaggerating the losses of the cultivator, ’ 
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the rates and tithes, and taxes and rents, had been before them ; 
that the Christmas bills, which used to be fully and cheerfully paid 
out of the perhaps envied profits of the farmer, were now to be 
exacted from capital, or lost by bankruptcy. But the manufactur- 
er too has his dealings with the tradesman, and shares his losses: 
his riders now pass the accustomed shops, uninvited to enter ; 
there are no orders, or orders without payments ; their common 
customer is departed; the hatchment is over his door. But the 
evil is not yet over. It penetrates below ground, as much as it ex- 
ists above ; the farmer has no resources left for the improvement of 
his land; the limekiln is extinguished; no coal is wanted, and 
what is used is not paid for. The collieries stand still: all in their 
turns have come to rejoice, and return to mourn. Shopkeepers, 
artisans, miners, colliers, manufacturers, bankers too, petitioners 
of every description, such has been the havoc, not the harvest of 
your hopes!’ pp. 26-29. 

In the following passage respecting taxation, it will be seen 
that the author is hostile to our present Corn Laws, though he 
proposes no specific alteration or improvement. 

‘ Taxation alone is not the necessary cause of a depressed state 
of agriculture; or it would have operated during the last years of 
the war, when agriculture enjoyed more than usual prosperity. 
But then agriculture was protected against the foreigner. Taxa- 
tion without protection is therefore the great evil ; the evil which 
is daily driving our agricultural capital from the country, and di- 
minishing that which remains. It is taxation, without adequate 
protection, that has, since 1813, blighted and mildewed every grain 
of corn* that has been grown in the kingdom. However plump 
and fair the ear of wheat may be in the field, it is light and unpro- 
fitable in the market. For five or six years, forty or fifty millions 
sterling of grain have been annually grown at a loss. To what 
that loss has really amounted, or how far it has been compensated, 
in some degree, during these two or three years past, by the better 
returns of stock and long wool, it is not the object of these pages 
to discuss. That eighty shillings is not a remunerating price in a 
bad year, or sixty shillings in a fair average year, in the present 
state of our taxation, is obvious; a consideration most dishearten- 
ing to the farmer, and most detrimental to the country, No pro- 
tection at all (if things are to remain as they are) would perhaps 
have been better; inasmuch as gradual decay, daily undermining 
our strength and constitution, is more dangerous than an acute 
distemper. We rely upon the treacherous reed, which fails in our 
hands. No pretection would open visibly under our feet the yawn- 
ing gulph, and madness would not take the plunge. But we suffer 
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* ‘TI state this generally, as an exception may certainly be urged 
* for the prices of 1817-18, when a continental scarcity in their crops 
* of 1816 disabled the foreigners from injuring the home growers,’ 
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agriculture to decline year after year, and we are little struck with 
the progressive decay, that steals upon us by slow but sure degrees. 
We mistake even the symptoms of the complaint, which, originat- 
ing with agriculture, spreads with a rapidity and violence truly 
epidemical, over the whole empire. Agriculture distressed and 
impoverished, decayed manufactures, ruined commerce, a popula- 
tion unemployed and disorderly, and an exhausted treasury, are 
all consequences connected with each other. Let agriculture again 
have a due and stable protection, and wealth and industry and 
cheerfulness will reappear, will again flow through all their former 
channels.’ pp. 81, $2. 

‘ I may admit, with Adam Smith, that almost all regulations in 
the employment of capital are, in the abstract, ill advised. I may 
condemn the impolicy of Corn Laws in the abstract also; but, in 
the present instance, I cannot see any means of encountering our 
enormous weight of taxation without artificial prices. No reason- 
ing on this subject can have weight with me, which does not pre- 
suppose taxation: a taxation which, in the gross collection, takes 
from sixty to seventy millions a year from the income of the coun- 
try: and I fearlessly affirm, that such income in tts natural state ; 
in a state excluding regulations and Corn Laws, with wheat at forty 
or forty-five shillings a quarter, and all the productions of agriculture 
regulated by this standard, will not, cannot pay the interest of the 
national debt. We have lived so long on stimulants, that our case 
requires a continuation of them. I lament the necessity, but I see 
that it exists ; and, however beautiful the theories may be, which seek 
to place every thing in its natural state, I say still, that it is too late 
to have recourse to them. Would that we were in that sane, and 
youthful, and vigorous condition in which we once were! But that is 
umpossible ; and what I now affirm is, that taxation and Corn Laws, 
no Corn Laws and Bankruptcy, must go together.’ pp. 85, 86. 
The author then proceeds to direct the attention of Lord 
Liverpool to what he calls the political state of the question, 
that is, the danger to which we should be exposed by a depend- 
ence on foreign countries for the means of subsistence. ‘* Who 
can foretel,’ he asks, * what would be the consequences to this 
great empire, if we were dependent on foreigners for food, tri- 
butaries to them in whatever taxes they may choose to put upon 
their corn?’ The advocates of a free trade have always affect- 
ed to make light of this objection, instead of attempting to am 
swer it. 

The consequences which would ensue from the opening of 
our ports, at Jeast at such a time as the present, when.the gra- 
naries of the Continent are loaded with the surplus produce of 
several years, would probably be such as the author predicts. 
‘We would fain hope that the apprehensions which were gene- 
rally entertained of lite on this head will prove groundless ; but 
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if such an evil should actually occur in the course of the next 


six months, the following picture is probably not too highly 
coloured. 


‘ Should a failing year or two throw open our ports again to fo- 
‘ reign grain, and a deficient crop, as in 1816, exist without any pro- 
‘ per remuneration in the price; should such another calamity over- 
‘ take us in the present state of our Corn Laws, nothing under hea- 
* ven can save the farming interest, and with it every other, from be- 
‘ing hurried down the precipice now open below them all. Ex- 
*hausted with past and present reverses, and the last efforts of a 
‘remnant capital, our agriculturists may be said to rest upon the 
‘fickle sunshine of a summer’s day; that again withdrawn, the 
* glimmerings of trade, and the faint but reviving hopes of some of 
‘ our manufacturers, will be extinguished in the last and languid 
* struggles of an expiring agriculture. Without a great nominal in- 
‘come, by whatever artificial means it may be raised, or a compro- 
* mise with the public creditor, under whatever regulations or me- 
* thod it may be arranged, we must all of us take the risk of an ex- 


* tensive revolution, in which every thing must be cast anew and re- 
* modelled.’ p. 98. 


High monied values, we have said, form the great object for 
which the author contends; and this, he positively assures us, 


would be the effect of raising the price of corn, while this rise of 
price would be the consequence of adequate protection to our 
agriculture. But what that protection should be, we are no- 
where informed. The following passages contain the nearest 
approach we can find to something like a distinct opinion on 
the subject. But they deserve more attention on another ac- 
count. In so far as the interests of the working classes are con- 
cerned in the question, and their interests are by far the most 
important, it is a fact of which there can now be no manner of 
doubt, that cheap corn is not essential to their comforts. The 
advocates for a free trade wish corn to be cheap, because they 
wish the wages of labour to be low, and thus they say our ma- 
nufactures would be greatly extended; while Lord Stourton, on 
the other hand, contends, that high priced corn would make high 
wages and give full employment, and that the increased demand 
of the home market, which would be the consequence, would 
more than compensate for any falling off in the foreign. In 
support of his opinion, he refers, with great confidence, to the 
experience of the last twenty years, whereas, in support of the 
other, there is no experience to refer to—nothing but the con- 
clusions of ingenious reasoners, whose arguments are inappli- 
cable to the present artificial state of the country. But we shall 
again give the noble author’s own words. 
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* Though we are unable to resort to unjust and violent methods to 
* reduce the national debt, we can nominally at any time increase the 
‘ national income. Our Corn Laws will immediately affect, more or 
‘ less, not the real, but the nominal price; not only of land and its 
‘ produce, but of the whole property of the country. Hitherto, as 
‘ we have seen, our ministerial policy has been exerted to lower the 
‘ real, and still more the nominal value of the national property, and 
‘ thus to raise the real value of the mortgage upon it. Still the le- 
‘ gislators of the country may be said in some measure to have it in 
‘their power to determine the proportion of our contributions to- 
‘ wards the payment of the interest or the extinction of the national 
‘debt. Place the Corn Laws permanently at sixty shillings, and the 
‘ whole national income, when all private engagements are satisfied, 
‘ will probably not pay much more than the amount of the present 
‘taxes for both the expenditure and debt: place them below that 
* sum, and open the ports without any Corn Laws whatever, and the 
‘ national income being inadequate, the taxes must be levied, as from 
‘ 1814 to 1816, from the capital of the country. Let eighty shil- 
‘ lings be really and effectually our average price of corn, and tle 
‘ present expenditure, and the interest of the debt, will probably 
‘ halve the national income with the proprietors. Five pounds might 
* give about a third to the stockholder and the state, and two-thirds 
‘ to the proprietors. I do not contend that five pounds should be 
* made our importing price; I only state the argument and its bear- 
* ings upon the property of the kingdom. With a high remunerat- 
‘ ing price for agricultural produce, the rents of land, the profits of 
‘stock, and the wages of labour will all nominally rise: every thing 
‘in fine that constitutes property, will be measured by a higher 
* scale; and, our nominal debt remaining stationary, one-third or 
* one-fourth less will be paid to the fundholder. Not only land, but 
‘ manufactures, labour, and industry of every description will be re- 
‘lieved of a part of their burden. The struggle will be over, by 
‘ which all proprietors are now endeavouring to extricate themselves 
‘from the embarrassment of an increased and overwhelming tax- 
* ation. 

‘ God forbid that I should advocate any measure that was to de- 
‘ prive the labourer of his hire. Did I conceive that the Corn Laws 
‘ protected the rich at the expense of the poor, I hope I should be 
‘ amongst the last men to purchase the protection of agriculture at 
‘so dear a price. But I conceive that almost every individual in the 
* state, who is not a fundholder, and most of all the poor man (pa- 
* radoxical as it may appear at first sight), is interested to uphold the 
¢ price of corn, so far as to afford the English grower a fair and full 
* remuneration ; so far as even to give a stimulus to agricultural o- 
‘ perations ; and so far also as to raise the nominal income of the 
* community to a high nominal measure. The paupers of the coun- 
‘ try, now so numerous, and, I must add, so respectable a portion of 
‘the community, our principal labouring population, are in a great 
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* degree dependent for the measure of their subsistence on the good 
* or bud circumstances of the tenantry. If agriculture thrives, not 
* only the reaily indigent and decrepid will be better nourished, but 
the industrious will be relieved from the painful dependence of their 
present situation, and will be elevated to that proud independence, 
which an English labourer ought to feel, whose property is his la- 
bour, and w ho can command a market for it. The real price of his 
labour wii! be regulated, not by the price of food, but by the want 
and demand for labourers. ‘The nominal price of labour depends 
upon the price of food, and the competition for labour also. An 
improved state of husbandry supposes the necessary employment of 
an increased number of hands, and its consequences, an increased 
demand for labour and increased wages; and in whatever medium 
such wages are paid, they will command more tood, whatever may 
be its price. If hands are wanted, the employers bid one against 
the other for their labourers. If there is but little employment, 
the Jabourers bid against each other for what there is. In the first 
instance, the employers will give more liberal wages rather than be 
deprived of their men ; and, in the other, the employed are forced to 
accept reduced wages rather than remain without work. But let 
the agricultural population be fully employed, and all other work- 
men through the kingdom, with few exceptions, will have the means 
of enforcing higher wages also. Our domestic agriculture is net 
only the great customer “for the wrought goods of the manulacturer 
and merchant, but the greatest customer for the labour of the 
country. If agriculture droops, the labourer carries his commodi- 
ty, viz. his labour, to a bad market, and all the labour of the coun- 
try is more or less affected (unless under very particular circum- 
stances) by this bad market of agriculture. The glut of agricultu- 
ral labour in this one great market, soon creates a corresponding 
overplus every where else. The redundancy in one quarter, by its 
overflow, creates a similar excess in all others. Therefore, if the la- 
bourers of the country understand their real interests, they ought 
to promote the ends of the agriculturists, as the surest means of in- 
creasing the demand for labour, and its corresponding increase of 
wages. Besides, they have the interest common to all proprietors, 
of lowering the real value and weight of the national debt, and di- 
minishing thereby their own contributions to that great national 
fund. ‘They are the rich proprietors of the national labour, and 
their corvées will be more or less onerous, according to the pres- 
sure of taxation upon the remainder of the national property. 
Taxes upon consumption, that is, taxes upon the whole of that 
community of which they form the largest portion, are always the 
most productive. Why were three millions added last year to the 

national burdens, and almost exclusively on objects of consump- 

tion? Only because there existed a deficit, which the labour of 
§ the community was mainly called to make good. If sixty miilions 
«# year are collected, when gold and paper are at par, they will cost 
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* the community about as much as eighty-five millions would have 
*done when Mr Whitbread complimented the Treasury Bench on 
‘ their bargain of twenty-seven shillings for each golden guinea. For 
* the expense of collection comes out of the pockets of the commu- 
‘nity, and must be added to the account of taxation. If the na- 
* tional income is still further reduced by the inadequate ‘protection 
‘ of agriculture, sixty millions, instead of pressing with the weight of 
* eighty-five millions in 1812, may be felt with more severity than 
* one hundred and twenty millions would have been at that period : 
“and, as I have said before, the whole national income (exclusive of 
* funded property, viz. the tax on that income) may not suffice to 
* pay the year’s demand upon it, in which case the taxes must be 
‘ drawn, not from our income, but from our capital. 

‘ Therefore, so far from its being the object of these pages to in- 
‘ jure the labouring classes, by promoting the fair interests of the oc- 
* cupiers of land in these kingdoms, and adequate protection to the 
* production of our native soil, I conceive that, by so doing, I render 
* them an essential service. I wish to restore that most interesting 
* and deserving portion of our fellow-countrymen to that noble and 
* honourab!c independence which free men, in a free country, ought 
* always to possess. I wish to separate the idle and the thoughtless 
* from the infirm and the aged, and the robust industrious pauper 
‘from both. I wish to reinstate my labouring fellow-subjects in the 
* command of full employment, and its consequence, good wages. 
* I wish to set them above parochial relief; and I know no more cer- 
* tain method than a high and improving culture of the soil of this 
* United Kingdom, which nothing but sure and remunerating prices 
* can ever produce. In manufactures, an increased demand for la- 
* bour may only give birth to more ingenious machinery: but a de- 
‘mand for agricultura) labour must require hands, must give em- 
* ployment to our population, and must better the circumstances of 
* the labouring man.’ pp. 116—122. 


We come now to the second Letter, which, after the ample 
extracts we have made from the first, will not require much 
space. The principal object here seems to be, to meet the ar- 
guments of those who contend for a free trade. On this sub- 
ject his Lordship observes, 

* I am aware that the merchant tells us (and the theorist reechocs 
‘ his assertion) that ‘ we ought to buy in the cheapest market: ” 
* that “‘ we cannot be undersold while we cooperate with nature :” 
* that “ the falling off of the foreign trade is the great evil of the 
“ day:” that “ it may be doubled or tripled at our pleasure:” and 
‘ that, “ as we cannot sell if we do not buy,” we have only to trust 
* to him to exchange our manufactures for the cheap grain and iron, 
‘ &c. of foreign countries. It is assumed, with much confidence, 
* that our corn, as well as our wine, can be obtained at a much 
‘ cheaper rate from abroad, than it can be grown at home; that na- 
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ture has afforded advantages to the foreigner, which have been re- 
fused to the native ; that the protection (such as it is) which has 
been furnished by our laws to our domestic agriculture, has been 
a pure and gratuitous loss to the community ; that, instead of co- 
operating with nature, we have been striving against her ; that we 
have been forcing our capital, by undue encouragement, into un- 
natural and wasteful channels; and, finally, that we have been 
levying a tax upon the people, to benefit one class at the expense 
of the other, a tax upon the necessaries of life, equally unjust, un- 
gracious, and impolitic, and failing too in its avowed purpose of 
affording that relief which was intended. But upon what grounds 
do all the assumptions rest? What would our ancestors have said 
to the man, who, coupling together our wine and our grain, should 
attempt to convince them that England was not calculated for the 
growth of grain, and that America, Poland, and the Crimea, were 
henceforward to supply Englishmen with food? That nature had 
denied us her vines, her olives, her mulberries, and her oranges, 
he would have readily admitted : but that her golden harvests were 
no longer to wave along our plains, would indeed have astonished 
him. We can procure, it is said, grain and iron so much cheaper 
from abroad. This I deny. The Pole and the Tartar, it is af- 
firmed, will sell us corn thirty per cent., and the Swede will fur- 
nish us with iron twenty per cent. cheaper than our own people. 
I will not at present embarrass the subject with any political con- 
siderations ; I shall look to the cheapness of the article alone; and 
I venture to insist, in defianee of any alluring statements of foreign 
or British merchants, and in contradiction to the theories of some 
modern economists, that the fact is otherwise. I dare to aver, in 
the name of the much injured agriculture of England and Ireland, 
and, if you please, in the name too of the Iron Miners of Wales, 
that we are ready to meet the Tartar, the Pole, and the Swede, 
and to sell our corn and our iron too, as cheap, yes, even cheaper 
than they can afford them. I add, with confidence, that we do 
actually undersell them; and that the British agriculturist, with 
al] our boasted and much envied protection, does not receive forty 
shillings, probably not more than thirty shillings, from the British 
public, for his wheat. Ihave aright to say, Look at the drawback 
at the same time that you consider.the bounty. Estimate the 
drawbacks for the church and the poor, for .the debt and expen- 
diture of Great Britain; that is, for purposes simply and purely 
national, and for objects no ways necessarily connected with the 
price of corn; and then you will see that the foreigner, at forty 
shillings, sells you his wheat dearer than the British farmer at 
seventy shillings the quarter. Is this nature? Is the soil or cli- 
mate of England faulty? Are the iron mines of the Blorenge 
barren, because, at the same time that they receive a per centage 
in protecting duties, they pay to their countrymen, purely and 
solely for national objects, fifty, sixty, or seventy per cent.? Cal- 
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« culate what the wages, the profits, and the rent of land or mines 
* pay to the state, and then say what produce, the British or the 
* foreign, comes cheapest to market: then tell me whether our land 
‘ is so accursed with barrenness, as a superficial investigation might 
* lead us to suppose: whether, after milliards have been sunk in it, 
* we are now to be called upon to let it run to waste: and whether 
‘ the iron in the Blorenge is to be worked, or to lie like a dead ca- 
‘ pital in the interior of the mountain. For in reality, what is it that 
‘ pays all our taxes? It is not man, but his produce: it is above 
¢ all the surplus produce of his fields, whether disguised under the 
« name of wages, or profits, or rents; and of these three (as in jus- 
* tice and in policy they ought, because they are the most capa- 
‘ ble of doing so) rents pay the largest proportion to the state.’ 
pp- 143-147. 

‘ But our economists being driven from one post, retreat upon 
‘ another. There, at least, they pretend to be unassailable. < If 
** we do not buy (they tell us) we cannot sell.” Yet in this sup- 
* position we may ask, why are the natives of Sweden to be prefer- 
* red to the inhabitants of Staffordshire or Wales? Why are the 
‘ Tartar tribes of Odessa to take precedence of the natives of Eng- 
* land or Ireland? If we refuse to buy iron of the Swedes, or grain 
* of the Poles, they will not (you say), indeed they cannot, buy 
* hardware or cloth, &c. of us. This may be very true. But the 
¢ mountaineers of Glamorganshire say the same thing, and with equal 
* truth. Iron is the only riches of the interior of the Blorenge, as of 
‘ the mountains of Danemora: therefore, if you do not purchase 
‘ their iron, they cannot purchase your manufactures. But they 
* have one tie upon you beyond the natives of Sweden. Employ 
« them or hot, your law directs that you shall feed them. We in- 
* jure our trade to the Baltic—be it so: we harm the agriculture of 
‘ Poland—granted: but if we do not, we ruin our own agriculture, 
* and our own mines: we withdraw a proportionate capital from our 
‘ home trade and inland navigation : and for the sake of the foreign, 
‘ deprive our manufacturers and tradesmen of their domestic customer. 
‘ They want a market, but not particularly a foreign market: fo- 
* reigners at best can afford them no advantages that are not equally 
derived from native dealers: and experience will show, that if the 
‘ foreign is to rise out of the grave of the native consumer, it will 
‘ prove to be only an airy and deceitful phantom.’ pp. 152-154. 

We shall make room for one extract more, which exhibits 
the probable effects of a free trade in a very striking manner. 
The immense capital already vested in our soil, oud be to a 
great extent annihilated. If there were no other reason against 
such a trade, this alone would be a most serious, perhaps an in- 
superable one. Who would think of rendering unproductive a 
thousand millions, or whatever other enormous sum may have 
been employed in enriching our territory, for the sake of a new 
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experiment, for the success of which we have no other guaran- 
tee than the bold assertions of theorists ? Metal 

* Our ancestors, according to the opinions of some, might have 
* done better, had they embodied all their capital in warehouses, and 

‘engines, and shipping, &c4 and relied upon a right understanding 
* with the rest of the world, disturbed by no ambition, and derang- 
‘ ed by no caprice, or passion, or pique, to supply us with out food, 
‘ and receive in exchange our manufactured goods. But now we 
‘ cannot afford to buy a more lucrative trade, even if it should be 
‘ proved to be so, with the loss at the outset of a milliard of capital, 
* sunk in the soil of Great Britain and Ireland. We are not a new 
* country, beginning her first venture. We are an old country, un- 
‘ der an old firm, that has speculated deeply in land; and, after hav- 
* ing found a waste or a wilderness, has, with great perseverance and 
* industry, skill and capital, overcome every obstacle, and made the 
* country the admiration and garden of Europe. It is therefore too 
* late to retrace our steps, and, turning our backs upon agriculture, 
‘ to withdraw our floating capital from our fields to divert its course 
* to, manufacturing speculations only. 

‘ That crop must be bad indeed, which, after every other expense 
has been incurred, wiil not repay the reaping. Yet such would be 
the result, were we to adopt the opinions of those who, after all 
that our. predecessors have done for us, would suffer our agriculture 
to decline and perish for want of a capital to support it. The cot- 
ton-spinner tells the minister, 1 have embarked so much capital in 
mills and machinery ; do not interfere with my trade. The shipping 
interest exclaims, I have expended so many millions in this or that 
branch of trade; do not change the duties, and alter the regulations 
that protect me.. But the agriculturist says, | have sunk abovea 
thousand millions in your: land ; afford me protection. I. furnish 
your-subsisteace ; do not make yourself dependent on foreigners. 
I secure annually to your manufacturers and merchants the market 
and vent of above one hundred millions of surplus produce :—Wiill 
the American, .the Pole, the Tartar, do the like? All that L.re- 
ceive beyond my own subsistence goes almost exclusively towards 
the extension of your markets, or the payment of the common debt 
and expenditure. Taxation is equivalent to the imposition of du-« 
ties; and, if no corn canbe grown in England that does not pay 
above 50 per cent. to the State alone, it cannot, how favoured so- 
ever by nature, or assisted by art, be Sin pe in the market in 
competition with the untaxed, untithed, and unrated grain of ‘A- 
merica and other countries.’ pp. 160-162. 
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Those who treat the question of our Corn, Laws as. th 
would do a problem in mathematics, may not probably thin 
very highly of this pamphlet ; but plain matter-of-fact people, as 
more sober thinkers have been called in derision, will be much 
gratified with the greater part of it, in. spite of the objections to 
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which, as we stated at the outset, we think it justly liable. On 
the subject of our currency, in particular, his Lordship speaks 
the sentiments of a great portion of the well-informed classes, 
we believe; and certainly it is highly gratifying to find that he 
has employed nearly the same language with ourselves. 

‘ Had the improvement in our currency been as slow, though e- 
‘ qually progressive, as the depreciation had been, from the first de- 
* parture of 1797, in principle rather than in value, to its lowest de- 
‘ gradation in 1818, then most of our pecuniary arrangements, with- 
‘ out any convulsive agitation, would, almost insensibly, have yield- 
* ed to the new state of things; at the same time, that our public 
engagements might have been partially cancelled by a more effec- 
tive sinking fund, operating upon a higher scale of national proper- 
ty ; a property nominally and relatively elevated, by the condition 
of our circulating medium, and artificially exalted, by protection 
to property, through all its varied and extended ramifications. '— 
p- 185, note. 
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Art. II. A Guide to Farm Book-keeping, founded upon actual 
Practice, and upon new and concise Principles, suited to Farmers 
of every description, especially to Gentlemen Farmers, and young 
Beginners in Agriculture. By Colonel Innzs Munro of 
Poyntzfield, N. B. Edinburgh, 1821. 


[From a Correspondent] 


Tus work embraces all the minutiz of a farmer’s transac- 
tions from one end of the year to the other, and gradually car- 
ries his operations forward with concise simplicity and ample 
explanations, until all is at last brought into one focus, and sa- 
tisfactorily balanced in the general farm account. 

The preface commences with a very apt quotation from an 
eminent teacher of book-keeping, * namely, ‘* That no man can 
“* compose a right set of fictitious books for a merchant, but he 
*¢ who has been in. real trade; none that for a gentleman’s e- 
** state, but he who has an estate of his own; none that for a 
‘© farmer, but he who has dealt in real farming ; and all the three 
« ought to understand the principles of book-keeping thorough- 
“ly.” Nothing can be more pointed than this excellent remark, 
‘ which amply accounts for the imperfect productions of the 
* present day.’ Our author however shows, by the construc- 
tion of his new system, by his independence as a proprietor, and 
his experience as a farmer, that he is well qualified to treat upon 


* Mr Stevenson, once a merchant in Amsterdam, and afterwards 
teacher of book-keeping in Edinburgh in 1762. 
VOL. XXII. WO. 88. li 
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such, a, subject as farm accounts, whilé it ¢arinot be stipposed 
that he is actuated by any view to emolument, = ~"*** 5 
In shart, Colonel Munro appears to us to Have’ madé'h'breat 
step towards supplying this anxiously sought for dess¥eradwn, in 
agricultural economy; and we earnestly recommend his ‘work 
to general notice, and especially, as he says hiniself,'* to féntle- 
¢-men fatmers who occupy their own farms,’ ahd to: young: be- 
* sinners in agriculture. ” > A 
We do not assert that his work is altogether faultless, because 
we are aware that most new inventions, whether in literature or 
mechanics, ate susceptible of improvement ; and ‘our*author 
most frankly, towards the conelusion of his book, courts: the 
reader’s remarks and improvenients, from the same conviction 
that we hold. But it seems to be formed upon ingenious and 
well-founded principles, and to be fully competent to meet all 
the purposes for which it is intended. One of its superior ad- 
vantages is the method of reducing the accounts-current into 
abstracts of three or four lines, and thence bringing them ‘into 
the general farm account, under separate heads, such as * Family 
Expenses,’ * Gross Produce,’ * Farm Expenses,’ ‘ Farm Con- 
stimption,’ and * Current Disbursements.’ ‘The same course 
is followed in the * Cash-Book,’ whence simple abstracts are 
also deduced; and all these are ultimately brought under one 
view in the © General Farm Account,’ and the final balance 
struck with accurate perspicuity. 

The plan for ‘the * Miscellanedus' Daily Labour Book? also 
includes Abstracts, and is quite simple; the whole being, ima 
manner, checked by the overseer’s « Poeket Companion: Some 
useful and curious’ tal-les conclude this ingenious Essays » // 

It is remarked if the explanations,’ that if the farmers care- 
‘ful in keeping his accounts-current eorrect, it is all-that demands 
his atterition, as’ the books thay be made up at any futare:po- 
riod, which might’ be #'pleasamt pastime at a leiswre hour tw 
himself, or'to one ‘of his ‘children ; and this brings to’ our. reev}- 
lection a thoaglit which ‘struck us forcibly upon the first perusal 
of this work, viz. that it miglit be usefally employed in parociia? 
schools for the instruction of adalts and farmers’ éhildren, which 
would ease the master or parent of much trouble imthe writmy 
department of his profession. 

The author, to accommodate the farmer it secms, has'pre- 
pared ‘sets of blank writing books for inserting his yearly trans- 
actions, ruled according to the forms of the Gurpn;: but he 

‘modéstly declines sending them: to press, or putting: his; sub- 
“ stribers to any farther expense, wntil they have perused and-ap- 
proved of the Guipe itself’ Winidt -bomoiei mood bad 
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Art. III. Observations on the Report from the Select Committce 
of the House of Commons, to whom the several Petitions com- 
plaining of the Depressed State of the Agriculture of the United 
Kingdom were referred, in the Session of 1821. By Grorce 
Wess Hat Esq., Chairman of the General Committee of 
Management for the Petitioners. London. pp. $56. 


Our notice of this pamphlet will be short, as there is nothing 
in it, either in the shape of fact or argument, that has not al- 
ready appeared in our pages; particularly in the Memorial for 
the Resttonors laid before the President of the Board of Trade, 
which will be found in our last volume. In this we were rather 
disappointed, though somewhat unreasonably ; the unmeasured 
assertions and peulieihants and the utter disregard to accuracy 
in calculation, and any approach to soundness in conclusion, 
which eminently distinguish that Memorial, ought to have sa- 
tisfied us how improbable it was that Mr Webb Hall was qua- 


lified to play the critic with so elaborate a performance as the 
Report of the Select Committee. Still we expected something 
better than the present performance, after the very ample dis- 
cussion which the question, in all its bearings, had undergone 
in the evidence taken before that Committee. All this, how- 
ever, is quite lost upon this gentleman ; his mind seems to have 
received not a single idea more than he had two aren ago. 


Any one who reads his evidence, will be satisfied that this is 
the fact; and will probably agree with us when we add, that 
not a witness examined on that side came forward so ill pre- 
pared to support the cause of the petitioners, as this Chairman 
of the General Committee of Management. 

We are willing enough to believe, that Mr Webb Hall’s mo- 
tives are praiseworthy; but we have nothing but censure to ap- 
ply to his bustling, precipitate, and inconsiderate activity. _ It is 
this, and this alone, that has given him some notoriety, and 
placed him in the situation in which he stands; most sadly des- 
titute, as he is, of the talents and acquirements which a leader, 
in a question so difficult and delicate as the Corn Laws, ought 
to ss. One. need only compare, or rather contrast, the 
figare which the Chairman made upon his examinajion, with 
the evidence of another witness of his own way of thinking, a 
man of abilities and industry, and almost the only edietieal 
on that side who. exhibited either the one or the other. , We 
say this of Mr Webb Hall, for no other reason than because 
we think his rashness and incapacity have injured the cause of 
the petitioners both in and out of Parliament, and prevented 
them from obtaining that relief which, if more moderate claims 
had been preferred, might probably have been granted. We 
have little doubt that the -~ exertions which haye ended in 

i2 
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total discomfiture, would have succeeded in procuring from Par- 
liament a graduated scale of duties to be ingrafted ve the 
present system, by which it would have:been rendered incom- 
parably more efficient :—A duty of 10s. or 15s. a quarter on 
wheat, for instance, when our prices were at 70s.,, falling a shil- 
ling a quarter as our prices rose, until they reached such a 
height as to put a duty on import out of the question. If the 
petitioners mean again to apply to Parliament, we beg their 
attetition to this principle; and, under more auspiciotis leaders, 
would entertain very sanguine hopes of their success. 

For the purpose of reference, and also in vindication of our 
sentiments on this important subject, we will transcribe the du- 
ties which Mr Webb Hall wishes to have fixed on the import 
of foreign grain and other kinds of raw produce; and.this, be 
it observed, whatever may be the price and the scarcity at 


home,—duties to operate in such a year as 1800, as well as in 
1821. 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons, in the 
Report which Mr Webb Hall had taken the trouble to prepare 
for them, and which he has very judiciously placed here dlong- 
side of the labours of Huskisson and Ricardo, were made to 
* recommend to the House, as long as the commercial and manu- 
* facturing industry of the country shall be so highly protected, that 


‘ the following rate of duties be imposed on the admission of all pro« 
‘ duetions'similar to those of ‘our own soil, viz. 
* Wheat, a permanent duty, whatever the price 
‘maybe,of - ~~ 40s. per qr. © 
‘ Meal, thelike - 10s. per cwt. 
* Flour - - 14s. per cwt. 


‘ Rye - 26s. 6d. per qr. 
* Oats 13s. 6d. per qr, 

‘ Peas - 26s. 6d. per qr. 

‘Beans - - 26s. 6d. per qr: 

‘ Bartley, Beer or Big 20s. per qr. 

© Wool - - ; Is. per lib. 

* Plax - 20s. per ewt: 

‘, Hemp . 15s. per cwt. 

* Hides 24. pet lib. 

* Tallow 20s. per ewt. 

© Seeds 23s. per ewt. 

* Butter : 56s. per cwt. ° 

* Cheese - - - - - 378. 4d. p. ewts 

* Poultry 33/. per cent. ad valorem, according to price current. 

‘ Apples pay already (quite enough) - 5s. per bushel. 

* Pears ‘tlie like (the like) - - 7s. per bushel. 

* All things not enumerated $3/. per cent. ad valorem; as the 
‘ best and ’most effectual means of restoring that equilibrium to the 
‘ whole industry of the United Kingdom, without which neither of 
* the said branches of industry can duly prosper.’ 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir we were to judge of the weather, for the last three months, ac- 
cording to our experience in Scotland, we should say, that it has 
been at least as favourable for harvest-work as the average of seasons, 
and that all’ sorts of crops, with not more exceptions than usual, have 
been well secured. But, unfortunately, this is far from having been 
true of some other parts of the United Kingdom. Both in England 
and Ireland it has rained during much of the harvest, from the last 
week of August throughout all September, with only short inter- 
vals, such as seldom allowed the grain to be either cut down or car- 
ried home in good condition. All the aecounts we have seen con- 
cur in stating, that the injury sustained has been consequently very 
great, though we hope it is not so general as some of them repre 
sent it to have been. Much of the Wheat and Barley, however, 
will be found greatly inferior, in point of quality, to the produce of 
average seasons. 

With regard to the productiveness of last crop, it is perhaps yet 
too early to speak with any degree of precision. In quantity, taking 
all kinds of Grain together, it will probably not be. below an aver- 
age, unless we must except Oats, which almost universally make but 
an indifferent appearance in the stackyard. Wheat is prebably the 
best crop of all; yet it would seem that Smut, Rust and Mildew, the 
tirst in particular, have been more general than usual. In. Potatoes 
and.Turnips there will be a considerable deficiency in this part, of the 
Island, probably to the extent of one-third; though the latter crop 
has improved. very much of late, and will continue to grow till 
checked by frost. The Hay from natural herbage has beep, much 
more. abundant than that from Clovers and Ryegrass in the. ear- 
lier part of the season ; and the aftermath and the autumnal pastures 
have, afforded a full supply for Stock almost down to the, present 
time. 

The; wet weather in August and September occasioned. a; good 
deal of speculation in the Corn market. Within three weeks; Wheat 
rose about 40 per cent. ; and it already began to be made a.question, 
whether.or not the Ports would open by the middle of this menth, 
Prices, however, haye fa!len nearly as much as they rose, and almost 
as suddenly ; a large proportion.of the last crop seems-still to,be on 
hand; and there is now no reason to, doubt that, the.market yall be 
fully supplied with our own growth for another year, at,prices.below 
the import rates. Good sound Grain may probably touch these-rates 
accasionally.; but, if the averages are fairly taken; the infexier quali- 
ties. must keep them lower. 
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The latest markets for Live-stock have been better than the ear- 
lier. Though the prices are not, perhaps, materially improved, there 
has been rather a brisk demand and a ready sale, which was not the 
case in summer and the first months of autumn, The depression, 
since last year, is nevertheless very considerable, probably not much 
Jess than 25 per cent. on Cattle and Sheep. That the demand 
should be so good, notwithstanding the probable deficiency in the 
Turnip crop, and the comparative scarcity of Fodder, may be taken 
as an earnest of better prices at no distant period. Fat Stock has 
fallen proportionally in England, at least in the London market ; but 
not so here, if we may judge from the retail price of butcher meat, 
which still stands nearer 6d. per pound than any other rate. 

The season has been such as to allow the fallows, and much of the 
bean lands, to be seeded in excellent order ; and a fine healthy plant 
already covers the surface. In other respects, labour, having ex- 
perienced no jnterruption hitherto, is sufficiently forward. 
6th November. 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

From the date of last Report (30th July) to the present moment, 
we have been favoured with wonderfully fine weather ; and the crop, 
which was at that time far from promising, has turned out abundant, 
and was secured, in excellent condition, all over the country, by the 
10th of this month. 

Oats, although not bulky in the straw, will be found rather to ex- 
ceed than fall short of an average in quantity; while the quality is 
superior to ordinary years, both in colour and weight. 

Bear is in many places defective, both in Straw and Grain; and, 
from the utter extinction of demand for this species of corn, little 
breadth was laid down with it. To compensate for this, however, a 
large quantity remained over in many places in the Straw; and the 
new and old, taken together, will most likely make a full average 
supply. 

Wheat is abundant in quantity, but suffered in an unusual degree 
from smut and rust; which has, in many instances, hurt both the 
quantity and quality, It must, however, be reported a full average 
crop for this county, which is well known to be but indifferently ad- 
apted to this species of Grain. 

The genial weather, through the whole of the quarter, has had a 
wonderful effect on the Turnip crop ; which, notwithstanding the mi- 
serable appearance in July and the first half of August, may now be 
reckoned @ full average over the whole county, Potatoes are fine 
in quality, but not very productive in quantity. 

he unfavourable report of the harvest, both in England and Tre- 
Jand, for a time greatly improved our Corn market ; and old Wheat 
advanced to 34s. 35s. and 36s. per Linlithgow boll. Old Potato- 
oats 20s. to 21s.; Old Common 18s. to 19s.; Old Bear 23s. to 26s. ; 
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and Oatmeal to 16s. and 17s. ; but the alarm having subsided, and 
_the steck of Grain turning out greater than was expected, the’ prices 
ain receded, and may be now quoted, for Old Wheat 32s. to 33s. ; 
New 28s to, 30s. ; Old Potata-oats 18s. to 19s.; New 16s; to: 18s\; 
Old Bear 23s. to 248,; New 18s. to 20s.; Oatmeal (4s. to 16s. The 
Oats and Bear per boll of 134 Stirling pints, equal to 6} Winchester 
bushels ; and, the Oatmeal per boll of 140 libs. avoirdupois. 

Notwithstanding the abundance of keep, Cattle markets‘have felt 
little or no improvement ; and the graziers will be reckoned fortu- 
nate who have not lest more than the Grass rent. Two-year old 
Stots bring from 4/, 10s. to 7/.; three-year olds from '7/, to 91: ; 
heavy Oxen, full fed, from 40s. to 45s, per ewt. sink. Dairy pro- 
duce has been in fair demand. Butter Is. per lib. of 28 oz. Skim- 
milk Cheese 5s. 6d. to 6s. per stone of 28 lib. 

Should the demand for Grain continue as languid as it is at pre- 
sent, the Martinmas rents will be paid with great difficulty, and the 
arrears, already considerable, greatly increased. In the mean time, 
the demand for agricultural labourers has continued, and is eontinu- 
ing ; fair wages have uniformly been paid. 

Since the termination of the harvest, great activity has been dis- 
played in agricultural operations; a considerable breadth of land, 
intended for ‘i'urnips and Fallow, has already been turned over, and 
the young Wheats look every where promising. Sist October. 

Quarterly, Report for Upper’ Annandale. 

Tur driest summer has been followed by the most rainy harvest 
that bas occurred of.a long time; and the -stinted crop has been 
very imperfectly dried on ‘the fields, after much loss, expense and 
delay. Some farmers, anxious to.secure, and having putin too fast, 
were under, the necessity of throwing out-again; and such as poés- 
sessed a thrashing-mill found the value of it ta such circamstances ; 
being enabled, thereby, to send to the kiln and imill.’’ The farmers 
have now secured most part of their Potatoes; in doing’ which, a few 
good days have occurred. The state of the’ crops in ‘this: quarter 
may be reported as under ; viz. 

_ Wheat apparently a full crop; but some smut and mildew. : 

Barley and Oats generally deficient, perhaps two-fifths ;°and also 
not well harvested. 

Potatoes about a fourth under the bulk of an average crop. 

‘Turnips unequa!, and not grown fully for the season. 
Bown Grass Hay and Common Meadow Hay very deficient ; and 
the latter. as ill, as the former was well, got in, 

, .Pri¢es of Cattle and Sheep were despondingly low, and fittlevor 
no demand} but the prices have quickened a little of late,” andthe 
demand also. It is much the same with the’ prices of Wool3°that' of 
Black-faced Sheep selling best; that of new Leicesters brisk); ‘and 
the, fine Cheviot Piles being in little demand, at “prices far below 
thew comparative worth. Lay has been selling below half’ of what 
the farmer is able to “raise it for; but ‘the ufgent’ citcumstanées of 
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many farmers oblige them to sell at any price; and when, their stocks 
of Hay are disposetl of, the prices may possibly double in spring. 
Oatmeal sells below half a crown per stone; and new Potatoes, .in 
the Dumfries market, are at 1s..4d. the Dumfries. peck, which is 
about 75 avoirdupois pounds. Pork sells very low. , 

The price of labour has of necessity fallen: the farmers cannot 
employ TShaivers ; nor can they pay for new implements of husband- 
ry, or furniture for work-horses. These are also extremely low 
priced at present. Servants’ wages have been reduced nearly a 
third part; and day-labour must fall nearly in the same ratio. The 
rents of land have actually dropped at last; but a fall in these, 
adequate to relieve the farmers, would be most severely felt by land- 
holders. 

It is curious to hear the remarks made on the abolition of the tax 
en work-horses: many landholders inconsiderately saying, that it is 
of no value to the farmer, and that he disregards it; while the far- 
mers in general hail it as the beginning of a better system than that 
of taxation on the plough and farm-cart. Gentlemen still continue 
to say, that no tax can be so proper as one on property: But then 
it ought to be on real property in lands, or houses, or in the funds ; 
and not upon income usmape burdened and arbitrarily computed), 
in place of real property. 

The Corn-laws are the subject of much consideration : But if the 
Corn of the British empire could be stored by. Jandholders, mer- 
chants and others, and warehoused, in order to supply, in the first 
place, a market for the farmer, and, in the next, a regular distribu- 
tion of British Corn and Meal to the public, in preference to all fo- 
reign Corn, whether warehoused or not, a great deal would be done, 
even under the present wholesome system of currency ; and that 
Corn must be cheaper than under the Bank restriction, is a thing of 
necessity. What the difference may be cannot be stated; but per- 
haps nearly $0 per cent. 

The great object ef equalizing weights.and measures, according 
to some natural standard, is generally and very much desired, and 
has become a measure of great importance to this and other nations. 
——30th October. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. } 

Tus summer and autump quarters formed a very striking contrast 
this season. During the former,.we had scarcely e single shower to re- 
fresh the ground, until near the end of July ; while the cold and frosty 
nights which generally prevailed throughout the two preceding months 
were any thing but favourable to the rising crops... This quarter, has 
proves equally unpropitious, on account of the.incessant rains-which 

ve fallen during the last, and part of the foregoing month,... The 
gloomy apprehensions, which were occasioned by the. intense and 
Jong-continued drought of summer, were partly done, away by the 
favourable change of weather that we cxperienced towards the close 
of July; and the improvement of the crops, which was certainly 
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very great'during the two following months, excited the hope of a 
tolerably fair, though not quite an average produce. As harvest ap- 
proached; our expectations became more sanguine; but they were 
again ¢rossed ‘by the untoward change of the season, which soon 
followed. 

When reaping commenced, many fields had a very green appear- 
ance, in conséquenee of a great mixture of unripe stalks which over- 
topped the riper and weightier crop. This remark is chiefly appli- 
cable to Oats. ‘The process of reaping became pretty general all 
over the county about the beginning of September, and went on in 
a speedy and satisfactory manner for eight or ten days. Soon after- 
wards, however, it received many interruptions from showers, which 
ultimately became so frequent as to threaten almost a total stop to 
that necessary operation. For the last two weeks of September, and 
the first week of October, we had very few days of fair weather. 
The excessive mildness and serenity of the atmosphere greatly en- 
couraged sprouting in the sheaf, which prevailed, in most districts, 
to a considerable extent, but especially in low and sheltered situ- 
ations. 

The Jater Oats, that remained uncut until the middle of October, 
shared a still worse fate from the high wits which occurred about 
that period; and most serious injury was sustained by shaking, every 
field of growing Corn having parted with at icast the seed on an 
average. Some farmers are xaid to have ploughed down the shaken 
grain with an ebb-furrow ; bat fears may be justly entertained with 
regard to the success of the expériment. ‘The Straw is very defi- 
cient; .and-a scarcity of Fodder is contemplated, Oats on early 
soils, where they have been carried free of all damage, have proved 
more productive this season than the two last, in proportion to their 
bulk. The fact however is, that the ‘crops of the two preceding 
years ought not to enter-into our calculations of a fair average re- 
turn, as they were very inferior in point of quantity; and when we 
take into our consideration the loss occasioned by rains and shaking 
winds during this harvest, the pregent crop must fall short of yield- 
ing a medium produce. This observation must not be extended to 
the Wheat, which has fallen out very abundant, being both properly 
tilled and ripened. In very few instances has it been visited with 
distemper, with the exception of a little smut; and, as it was got 
eut and gathered in'fine condition, it will make up, im part, for the 
deficiency in the other descriptions of crops. 

Beans do not bulk well in the stackyard ; and this failure, togetler 
with ‘the damage they suffered in the field from the uniform and suc- 
cessive wetness, but too plainly indicate that they cahnot'reach an 
average produce. “Peas are also considerably inferior to the tun of 
ordinary years; but the grievance is less felt here, berause they aré 
not mach cultivated in this county. Potatoes are not very prolific ; 
and: on damp soils, where they have been steeped m tyoisture for a 
great length of time, their nutritious qualifies must have‘suileved io 
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@ proportionate degree. Besides, the fear. of appreaching frost urg- 
ed the. farmer to carry on the operation of digging. whenever. the 
weather would permit ; so that the Potrtoes which ave already raised 
have been stored in too wet a condition. 

Turnips are a very partial crop, arising from a total want,of hy- 
midity in the ground when they were sown ; and they have not at- 
tained either luxuriance:in the stems, or zize.in the bulb.as usyal. 

The warmth of the temperature has been hitherto. extremely fa- 
vourable to vegetation ; and the young, Grasses every where present 
the finest appearance. The Summer-fallows were got wrought. aud 
sown in the best possible order, and are now clothed with a rich and 
vigorous braird. 

Fat Stock have brought very indifferent prices for the last quarter, 
heaving no adequate profit to compensate the grazier. Wages are 
much the same as last year; Men-servants getting from 55s. to 3/, ; 
and Women from 35s. to 2/. for the season. Five or six weeks ago 
the Wheat experienced a very considerable and unexpected rise,, but 
has again fallen to nearly its former price. New Wheat, varies from 
26s. to 28s. per boll; while the old brings from 32s. to 34s... Oats 
sell at from 20s. to 22s. per boll. Butcher meat is very moderate ; 
Beef and Mutton being sold at from 5d. to 9d. per lib. Butter brings 
from 16d, to 18d. per lib. of 24 0z.; and sweet milk Cleese sells at 
from 10s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per stone. 3d November. 

Berwickshire Quarterly- Report, 

Tue weather, since the date of last Report, has been most favour- 
able for every agricultural operation. There were. fourteen days in 
the month of August on which we had, refreshing showers, which 
were most copious on the Ist, 6th, 8th and 31st... The eilect of 
these showers was less visible upon the Pastures than upon the Crops, 
all of which greatly increased in bulk, by their genial iniluence, | In 
the succeeding month, there were sixteen days,on which we had 
showers, but they were slight and of short duration, except/on the 
12th, the morning of the 18th, and the 28th. On the tormer of 
these days, it rained from six a. m,, till noon; and, in the afternoon, 
there was a heavy shower, with several loud peals of thunder, In 
the month of October there were similar showers; but, during the 
whole of these months, there was no fall of rain that.sensibly affect- 
ed our rivers, or even the streams. There hasbeen great scarcity 
of water for cattle on many farms, and for all the mills. Ona few 
mornings, of late, there was hoar-frost ; but we have abserved no ice, 
except on one of these days. No injury has been sustained by any 
of the Corn crops from the weather, except on the 5th and 18th,of 
September, when some ripe fields, in exposed situations, lost a little 
by shaking, but it. was very trifling. Owing to the drought, the 
Pastures and young Clovers have not their usual yerdure ;, and early 
sown Turnips were checked a little in their growth; but,the Jater 
sown continue to make great progress. ‘There is no icar of scarcity 
of this species of toed, if they be not injured, by a, severe winter. 
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If vegetation be not checked, the early sown may be in danger of 
running to seed. The fears which many entertained of a late and 
scanty crop have been completely and happily disappointed. Seve- 
ral fields were cut down about the 11th of August; and, in many 
instances, constant harvest commenced from the 17th to the 21st ; 
and, in the lower parts of the country, it was general before the end 
of the month. There was a great influx of reapers from the north 
and west country, cbiefly Irish ; and harvest work scarcely met the 
least interruption, except on the 12th of September, till the whole 
was finished. On several farms, the Corn was all cut by the 11th; 
a great many concluded from the 13th to the 18th; and, by the end 
of the month, it was almost all in the sheaf, even in our highest si- 
tuations. Wheat, which was benefited by the dry season, is above 
an average crop, and is sound, and of excellent quality: the instan- 
ces in which smut was observed are very rare. Beans are a full 
crop; and Peas turn out far beyond expectation. Barley, where 
early sown on good soils, is a fair crop, though it is short of the 
produce of 1819, both in quantity and quality. Oats, though light 
on gravelly and cold land, in other circumstances yield a very fair 
return. In one instance, where sown after Wheat, they reached ten 
bolls per acre ; in Lammermuir 26 stooks yielded seven bolls, and in 
the same field, a Scotch acre produced thirteen bolls; and at the 
mill, Oats in general give 8 to 8} stones of meal per boll, and pay 
dues; and there is not one sheaf, either in this county or the vi- 
cinity, damaged by the weather. Potatoes have not come to the 
same maturity with the other crops, and are not so bulky, nor of 
equal quality as last year. They are now nearly all taken up and 
stored for the winter. Feeding Stock, in a number of instances, were 
supplied with Turnips by the end of September; and as Sheep are 
all sound, and in fair condition, they are expected to make rapid pro- 
gress. Few Turnips are yet let, either by the acre or by the week ; 
and the prices cannot yet be accurately stated. The season has been 
very favourable for sowing Wheat ; and the braird that has appeared 
has the‘ fairest aspect. Several stubble fields are already turned 
over. 

The prices both of Black Cattle and Sheep continued to decline 
during the two preceding months of the quarter. At Melrose Fair 
there was the greatest show of Sheep and Lambs ever remembered 
in that market. Bred Lambs brought from 9s. to 15s. ; the average 
of good Stock about 12s.; Cheviot do. 5s. to 6s. 6d.; Black-faced 
do. 3s. to 5s. 6d. ; Cheviot Wethers 8s. to 145s.; and bred Wether 
Dunmonts 21s. to 23s. a head. There were many sold, but at about 
one-third less money than last year. At Dunse; on the 28th; the 
market was pretty well supplied with Black Cattle ; but there were 
almost no dealers from the South, and very few sold. ‘The best Fat 
did riot average above 7s. per stone Dutch, sinking offals. Many 
never had an offer for their Cattle. At Kelso, on the 24th of ‘Sep- 
tember, there was a full markct of Sheep, but little demand. At 
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Dunse, on the 26th, they were in more request, at 20s. to 25s. a 
head for Bred Ewes ; but Cheviot Stock were very little sought af- 
ter. Buyers were more numerous at St Ninians ‘on the 27th ;' and, 
though the market was slow, the greater part was sold ; Bred draught 
Ewes 20s. to 28s. ; and the same kind of Stock improved about 2s. 
a head at Wooler in October. At Earlston, on the 18th, the mar- 
ket was pretty well supplied with keeping Stock, which met a ready 
sale at 10 per cent. above preceding fairs. At Greenlaw, on the 
25th, there was a middling show, and prices similar to those at Earl- 
ston, and a good number sold. 

In consequence of the rumours which reached us from the south, 
the Grain market started considerably in the end of August and be- 
ginning of September, when Wheat sold at 52s. to 55s.; Barley 20s. 
to 28s.; Oats 17s. to 21s. per boll; and Oatmeal 36s. to 42s. per 
Joad of 16 stones Dutch. In the month of October, prices may be 
quoted—Wheat, new, 40s. to 44s.; Barley 19s. to 23s.; Oats 16s. 
to 20s. per boll; and Oatmeal 96s. to 408. per load ; and all on the 
decline at the end of the month. The quartern Loaf 10d.; the 
shearer’s dinner do. 3d. Butter 38s. to 4Cs., and some 42s., per fir- 
kin of 40 lib. Trone ; sold in retail at 1s. 2d. per lib. ; Fresh do. 10d. 
to is. Beef and Mutton 5d. to 6d. per lib. of 17} 02. . 

Shearers’ wages, for our own people, were I ls. to 12s. for women, 
and 12s. to 13s. per week for men, for the set harvest, with victuals. 


The hiring of farm-servants for the eneuing half year has commen- 


ced. Women do. get from 35s. to 40s., and many are not engaged. — 
Nov. 2d. 


Dumfriesshire Quarterly Report. 

Harvest, the most important period of the year, was not fa- 
vouted with weather suitable for the operations of that busy and in- 
teresting season. For an early one, or one at least of early com- 
mencement, it was bad in an uncommon degree. Much loss was oof 
casioned by the heavy and almost continued rains that fell, being act 
companied by a calm and sultry atmosphere, which produced aa 
ing in the stooks almost immediately after they were put up.’ A con 
siderable extent of Corn was cut wet, as many people lost all] ‘pa- 
tience from the provoking and protracted rains, and caused ‘their 
reapers to proceed without much regard to fair or foul weather. " No 
drought (but'the reverse) succeeded ; and the sheaves, so gathercd, 
stootl long in the fields, and it was finally found necessary to oped 
and spread them before they could properly be carried to the stack 
yard. ‘This process showed that the fodder was dismally and’ itre- 
mediably damaged; most, or all of the sheaves beimg completely 
black and rotted in the middle, The injury donc to the Straw, how- 
ever, was not confined to these crops that were cut, when dretiched 
with rain; tuch that was perfectly dry when reaped, being ‘after- 
wards so thoroughly soaked, and kept so long in that state, as to 
render it little better ‘than the other. In short, fodder was never 
more spoiled; arid Cattle will fare miserably ig the winter ‘ontlis, 
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as the article is so scanty that they will be compelled to eat it, with- 
eut much selection as to quality. 

Harvest was not generaily begun in good earnest before the first 
of September ; -but immediately thereafter, corn having ripened very 
rapidly, shearing was pushed forward as quickly as the weather would 
admit ; and, in the beginning of October, there were not many une 
cut fields, excepting in late situations, and these sustained heavy loss 
by severe shaking winds that occured on the Ist and 2d of that 
month, 

These days, however, dried many fields of stooks; and the bulk 
of the crop throughout the county, was then secured. The wea- 
ther set in rainy immediately afterwards, and continued to be of that 
description till the 9th, between which and the 20th it was excellent. 
Since then, it has rained heavily almost daily, and there is at present 
no appearance of a change. 

Wheat, as was all along expected, proves to be very: abundant, 
and of the finest quality ; indeed, it is universally acknowledged that 
this crop of that grain was never surpassed in Dumfriesshire. At 
one time, after it was reaped, there were fears that much mischief 
would ensue from the moist and temperate weather ; but the 19th 
and 20th of September proving dry, this golden crop (if any thing 
land produces can now be called golden) was got safely into stack, 
and without any loss or injury worth mentioning. Oats are exceed- 
ingly light in the Straw, more so probably than can be remembered ; 
but are particularly well filled, and will yield much beyond ordinary in 
proportion to their bulk. They must, however, be reckoned as be- 
low an average. Barley admits of no better character ; though the 
quality is, in many places, said to be unusually good. Peas, the 
cultivation of which has of late years considerably extended, were 
this year a remarkably plentiful crop; but some loss of them was 
‘sustained by the wet harvest. The long continued drought and cold 
weather in summer were very detrimental to the growth of Turnips ; 
and their bad effect is very conspicuous in the small bulbs, though 
these have of late attained a very luxuriant covering of shaws. Unfortu- 
nately for all, but especially for the labouring class, the crop of Pota- 
toes is this. year very deficient. That circumstance, together with 
a scarcity of work, which is already apparent, will subject this use- 
ful portion of the community to considerable privation. They breathe, 
however, in a Christian Jand, and are well entitled to expect the as- 
sistance of their more fortunate brethren. 

Markets for Live-stock have been somewhat livelier since last Re- 
port; but prices have not advanced in any material degree, ‘The 
Galloway breed is the kind of Cattle most generally kept in the coun- 
ty; and Stirks, or year-olds, have sold through the season at from 
$l. 10s. te 5/. ; decent two-year olds from G/. to 8/, ; three-year olds, to- 
lerably well grazed, and fit for the Norfolk markets, from 10/. to 
12/1. The late fairs in Yorkshire, for Cheviot Ewes and Wethers, 
have been brisk enough at the depressed ratcs.. Ewes from ordinary 
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farms have sold here at 10s. 6d. and 11s. cash. Many would not 
attain to these prices; but several superior lots have been. much 
higher, though few farmers would pocket more than 12s, 6d, or 15s. 

The Queensberry estate, by far the largest in this county, and 
which belongs to the Duke of Buccleuch, is now advertised to be 
let by private offer ;—a mode which will certainly ensure to the own- 
er the full value of it. The rental will, notwithstanding, fall in all 
probability much short of what it would have been, if the lands had 
been let at any time within the last fifteen years. The character of 
the gentleman who holds the office of Chamberlain upon the estate, 
affords ample warrant for believing, that the letting will be conducted 
in the most judicious and honourable manner. 

No sales of this year’s crop, to any extent, have hitherto been 
made, The common opinion is, that Wheat will bring about 6s. 8d. 
or 7s.; Barley, 3s. 6d. or 3s. 8d. ; and Oats about 3s. per bushel. 

Beef and Mutton are cheap, only fetching 4d. or 5d. per lib. ; 
Lamb was sold in many places as low as 3d. in the months of August 
and September, which occasioned a pretty considerable mortality 
amongst the poor animals.—1st November. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Few seasons have proved more favourable for securing every de- 
scription of crop. Harvest was generally begun in the latter end of 
August ; and the crops have since been lodged in the barn-yard in 
very excellent condition. 

Barley, on early farms, suffered considerably from the severe 
drought experienced during the summer months; and, on that ac- 
count, may be reckoned rather below an average. On wet farms, 
the Straw is fully as bulky as usual ; but, in general, Barley is deficient 
in this respect. It was universally got in safe, has a well filled ear, 
and is adapted for the use of distilleries, Prices, which appear on 
the rise, from 20s. to 23s. 

Oats are exceedingly good in quality, but cannot be accounted an 
average. From the cause above mentioned, the Straw is extremely 
short. What have been milled gave a good return, 

Wheat, from the advanced state of its growth, in a great measure 
escaped the prejudicial effects of the summer’s drought ; and, in con- 
sequence, is universally good ; has a plump, well-filled ear, and good 
colour. It is also very generally free from injury, either by smut or 
mildew. This crop, after Potatocs, is equally good with that oa the 
fallows. 

Turnips.—The drought had set in previous to the completion of 
the Turnip sowing ; and, from its duration, this crop brairded very 
unequally, so much so, that some were ploughed down. The other 
fields, although they frequently present blanks in the drills, have im- 
proved much more than could have been expected, and in some par- 
ticular districts way be accounted an average. 

Potatoes, excepting on moist soils, are avery thin crop. They are 
of a good size, however, and have been pitted in good order, 
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Flax, i sdine instances, is extremcly fine ; bwt, in general, is not 
above mediocrity, either in point of quantity or quality. 

New Wheat on Fallows, from the dry favourable autumn, has come 
wy beautifully. ‘The farmers have also been enabled to prepare their 
Potato land in good style ; and, in most cases, the seed has been 
committed: tothe ground under favourable auspices. 

‘Peas and Beans well got ing are of good quality, but also deficient 
in’ Straw. 

Hey was a thin crop, and is now selling at 4/. per hundred stones. 
The deficiency is chiefly attributed to frosty nights in the spring, and 
the sueceeding drought. 

Oatmeal sells at 13d. per peck ; and labourers are every where ful- 
ly employed, although at moderate wages. 

Black Cattle.—For these, the grazier has in few instances received 
remunerating prices; and such is the depressed state of the Cattle 
market, that his stock is worth little more now than before they were 
put to pasture. In the two last markets, the price of Cattle was on 
the rise ; but it is too late to be of advantage to most of the graziers. 

There certainly were considerable losses sustained by this class last 
year, notwithstanding this -grass is equally high this year, evidently 
oceasioned. by their sanguine expectations of better prices; but the 
general opinion seems to be, that such a succession of losses will have 
the effect of lowering the rents for the ensuing season. 

In this district, winter already begins to appear; yesterday the 
ground was covered an inch deep with snow.—5/h November. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Occaswnat inroads of frost continued, during the nights, until 
near'the end of August. The months of September and October 
have been highly genial, ‘and as favourable as could be wished, for 
bringing to maturity, and for gathering in, the produce of the soil. 
Many showers of rain have fallen; but these were always succeeded 
by a fine breeze from W. or SW., and occasioned no serious inter- 
ruption to the labours of the field, while they refreshed the ‘T'arnips 
and Pasture-Grasses; so that the latter now afford a better bite 
than at any time during summer. Some patches of Barley began 
to be cut down, near the coast, before the end of Aucust; but the 
Harvest did not become general over the county until near the mid- 
die of September. By our threaving system, the whole Corn wag 
cut and carried to the stackyard, in the best order, by the middie 
of October. All the Potatoes were secured before the end of that 
month. The young Wheats that were sown upon naked fullows are 
covering the ground; and some that were sown after Potatoes are 
sprangboth having a very lively appearance. 

Of the last year’s crops, the Wheat appears to be the best, both 
iw straw and in corn; although some of it is said to have’ been in- 
fected by rust. The Barley is but an indifferent crop; and some of 
it, on damp soils, has its straw spotted by boletus, and other parasi- 
tical plants. ‘The. Oats are uncommonly dcligient im: straw, ‘bat 
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yield well im proportion to their bulk; and-such as have-beem ground 
into meal, yielil 8 stones Dutch to the boll.of Oats, after payiag.milb. 
Jyes., Peas.and Beans, too, where cultivated .in- this, county,:,ave 
very deficient in bulk, but well podded, .and the grain of geod qua- 
lity.: Upon the whole, it may be safely affirmed, that our stackyards. 
exhibit a.third Jess bulk than they did last year... The:same obser) 
vation: is applicable to the Potatoes, which are:.a full third-lessiia: 
quantity en the, same. extent, than they were last year ;although. 
their quality is excellent. The Turnips have-improved: muchdure 
ing the two last months; but they have extended.their leaves more 
than their roots, and they exhibit numerous blanks where they never 
sprang. » ws 
The markets experienced a trifling rise during last month,; whieli! 
was imputed to speculators in Foreign corn; great. quantities jof 
which have been imported, although much of last year’s produceé-be: 
still on hand. But the farmers being obliged to sell to meet their: 
rents, wages, and other demands, the prices are again fallieg, since 
last crop came into the market. At present, Wheat, per boll,-is: 
from 28s. to S2s.; Barley from 22s. to .24s.; Bear 18s, to 21s.; 
Oats'.193,.to 2is.; Peas and Beans 16s. to 17s.; Oatmeal 16s. to 
17s. per bolk.of:8 stones Dutch. Fine Flour, per sack, 50s. ; se- 
cond, 40s. By retail, Oatmeal per peck, Is. 1d..to 1s. 2d.; Barley, 
94, to 10d.; Potatoes 9d. to 10d.; Cheese, per stone, 6s, to 7s. 6d, ; 
Butter per lib, 1s. 2d. to 1s, $d. ; Eggs per doz. 8d. ; Beef per lib. 
5d, ; Marton 5d.; Veal Gd. Quartern Loaf, fine, 10d.; second, 8d. 
For Cattle, the demand has been rather brisker at some of our Jate 
markets ; although the prices have not. sensibly. improved. . Two 
circumstances appear to have depressed Cattle below their natural , 
level, 1st, During several years, when their. prices were high, too 
many-were. reared ; 2d, the scarcity of Grass last summer, and of 
provender next winter,—-2d, November. 
cen Letter from, Glasgow, 5th. November. t 
Tue long continued rain with which this neighbourhood was visit- 
ed, occasioned considerable injury to every description of grain ex-. 
cept Wheat, which may justly be considered an, average crop, both 
with respect to.quantity and quality. Oats may turn. out, tolerably 
well, both from the straw and in the mill; but there is a much great- 
er deficiency of straw than bas been for many-years.. Barley is.2 
very deficient crop, having been checked by the severe deought, in 
the early part of summer, and in. consequence rendered, unusually 
late and €xposed to wet weather, which occurred, at the latter end 
of harvest. Potatoes have suffered considerably from the, samecause, 
ith the exception ef those grown.on very favourable situations, 
they have turned’ out wretchedly ill in point of numbers, and but 
very, indifferently with regard to quality. .The general crop, there~ 
fore, in this quarter, must be rated under an average. Nevertheless, 
the large. stocks, of old Grain. on hand forbid us to, anticipate.any 
considerable advance in the price of Corn for three, or four. months 
to come. 
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Notwithstanding the great injury which the erop in Ireland has 
sustained from the wet weather which prevailed during harvest, large 
quantities, both of Wheat and Oats, are exported hither from the 
Irish market. The Oats, although considerably discoloured, are 
yielding from. 18 to 19 pecks of meal from the boll of 264 lib. The 
Wheat is‘more injured than the Oats, much of it having sprouted ; 
and although not much liked by our bakers, the low price will induce 
them to use a considerable quantity of it ; which will hurt not a little 
the sale of our own produce. 

Present State of the Glasgow Market, 
Old British Wheat : 33s. to 36s. 
. 28s. — 32s. 
238. — 258. 
$28. — 34s. 
son — one U per boll Stirlingshice 
208. _ 235. measure. 


on es per boll of 264 lib. 


per boll of 240 lib. 


af per boll Stirlingshire 
20s. — is. j = 


Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Contrary to the well-founded ap Site entertained at the 
date of our last Report, the weather during the harvest months has 
turned out uncommonly favourable; and we have the pleasure to 
pe: isl that the Corn of every description, in the lower and better 

d part of the coutty, has been well secured; and, on the 
whole, the crop appears to have proved better than was anticipated. 
The Wheat will be little’short of a fair average, and the quality 
good. “Barley is deficient in corn and straw, and so are the Oats ; 
but we have not learned of any particular defect in the quality of 
either. Peas and Beans are not much cultivated in this county. 
Turnips tiave grown rapidly during the month of October, and have | 
the —— of turnmg ‘to good account. ’ Potatoes are of very” 

fike“quality, but are far from being an abundant crop. We have to 
regret, that from the Western Isles ‘and Highland parts of the coun-— 

» we have to report very differently ; as, with the exception of a 
ew fields, the crop has been ill saved; the he a eiter Gr. in 
general fall there about the end of autumn, seldom. affo : 
portunity of inline has alray bey schema ote" 
attention of habitants has always been, very propérly, more 

A and Cattle grazing, and to the ee 
@ ate sorry to state, in many 
a the — ae have hereto hrs 


tive ive ie sens 
Gane a ng Pag Bee pe 
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mendable liberality, reduced the rents on his estates 20 per cent., 
and is employing a great number of workmen in improving his beau- 
tiful residence at Armadale ; and we have pleasure in observing, that 
the improvement of a large track of moss by Mr Elder, at Isle Oron- 
say, has tended greatly to the relief cf the poorer classes of people 
in that district of the country. 

We are glad to observe, that the rise of price at the last Falkirk 
Tryst produced a visible effect at the markets in this neighbourhood, 
by causing a moderate advance and a brisk demand. Fed Cattle 
bring a pretty fair price at present ; yet, at the Butcher market here, 
Beef can be purchased at from 4d. to 6d. per lib.; and Mutton from 
3d. to 5d. 

Since the harvest operations have been finished, the weather has 
been more than usually adapted for field labour; anda great deal of 
Wheat has been sawn in fine condition. The weather, for some 
days, however, has been very cold, and the hills are white in all di- 
rections ; and, from the general temperature, we would not be sur- 
prised to see a good fall of snow.—Nov. 3d. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue Hay, which, for some time after the date of last Report, was 
threatened with injury by rain, was at last got up in pretty good 
order, and proved to be a better crop than was expected ; in conse- 
quence of which the;price, which started at 8d., soon dropt to 6d. 
and 7d. per stone ; and even at these prices, the supply seemed fully 
equal. tothe demand, On the morning of the 27th August, the 
frost was so intense as to blacken the Potatoe stems, in low situa- 
tions, which proved very inimical to the after progress. of that valua- 
ble esculent.. In general, however, it has reached maturity in safe- 
ty; and is. a tolerably geod crop, and well got up. In these situa- 
tions, it is to be dreaded that Bear and Barley, in particular, have 
suffered in some degree also from the same cause ; as in. the High- 
land and Glen districts of the two neighbouring counties, the former, 
which is the only species cultivated, is almost entirely destroyed. 
September commenced favourably; and, by the middle of the month, 
harvest was going on in every direction. In the course of a month 
from this date, the crop was nearly all cut down and secured in good 
condition. Crops of all sorts were mostly dead ripe, and much of 
them pretty well win, before they were harvested, which greatly ac- 
celerated their after progress in the field. In many instances the 
Oats, were reaped first, in consequence of their liability to shake ; 
and in this way. many. of them were saved, which otherwise must 
have dropt off. Wheat bulks well, indeed much better than Oats or 
Barley, ;which: were complained of as thin in sévcral cases; but as 
some of the bulkiest part of it was considerably damaged by smut, 
Fust, and mildew, it cannot be so productive as its appearance at one 
time indicated. Both Barley and Oats dre. yielding well to their 

.bulk,; whicb,. however, is reckoned below mediocrity, The former 
is heavy, and in fine case for shipping. Oats have.been represented 
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as mealing well; but sometimes harvest reports, like the measure 
employed at that period, are not always the most correct. How- 
ever, after reflecting fairly on circumstances, there can be little 
doubt of the truth of it. Peas and Beans are fair crops. ‘The young 
Wheats look admirably weli; and the weather continues favourable 
to the sowing of this crop after Potatoes. Last year’s Sown Grasses 
have’ a good appearance ; and Lean Stock are still deriving their 
full support in the Pastures. Turnips, especiaily the late ones, have 
thriven surprisingly during the autumn; but in many instances are 
still, and must now remain, an inferior crop. 

Grazing has been a bad concern this season ; and rents, in many 
instances, cannot be paid without encroaching upon the dealer’s ca- 
pital, which is very hard, considering the unfortunate speculations 
of last year. Since the Falkirk September Tryst, Cattle have been 
in more request ; but prices, though a little improved, are still ¢x- 
tremely low. Good two-years old Mearns bred Stots, in fine con- 
dition, can be bought from 5/. to 7/. a head; and other ages and 
descriptions in proportion. Now, to show the difference in price, 
animals such as these would have fetched from 9/. to 11/. some little 
time ago. Under such circumstances, it is hard to say whether the 
grazier.or the breeder is the greatest sufferer. The demand for New 
Barley commenced, as usual, pretty brisk, but soon gave way, in 
consequence of the depressed state of the London market, which 
has occasioned a fal] in price of two or three shillings per boll. Best 
Barley sells at present for 22s.; Wheat 32s.; Chester Bear 20s. ; 
Oats 19s. ; and Oatmeal at Is. Id. per peck, or from 16s. to 17s. per 
boll. Beef and Mutton 6d. per lib. 

Notwithstanding the depressed state of agricultural produce, good 
corn farms find tenants as soon almost as they come into the mar- 
ket, at rents which certainly bespeak better prices. Indeed, at pre- 
sent, farmers and graziers are the only class of British subjects that 
have any reason to complain of the badness of the times; and it un- 
doubtedly were in favour of the community at large, that they were 
in more prosperous circumstances. In this country, it does not ad- 
mit of a doubt that the interest of all classes goes hand in hand ; 
consequently, diminish the usefully employed capital of any one of 
them, and the effects of it will in due time be felt to their full extent 
by all. 

Since the morning of the 3d, on which the above was written, we 
have experienced a very unexpected and unpleasant change of wea- 
ther, viz. a fall of snow, so deep as to prevent the cattle in most 
eases from deriving any sustenance from the field.—5th Nov. 

Quarterly Report from the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

As we anticipated, in giving the Report for last quarter, Wheat 
will be found a full crop, and the quality good ; Oats and Barley 
very deficient—a fourth part will be wanting in corn, and a third 
part of straw. From the want of moisture to fill it, the quality of 
Oats in particular will not be found equal to that ina good ‘year. 

Kk 2 
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The short crop of Straw, along with a failing crop of both naturat 
and artificial Hay, and Turnip not near an average, a great deficien- 
cy of winter food for Cattle must be the consequence, so that the 
usual number cannot be kept; which will have the effect of causing 
a still farther depreciation in the prices, which are at present very 
low, aged Cattle being 25 per cent. and young Cattle 40 per cent., 
below last year’s prices, and Sheep in the same proportion. Wool 
has also declined considerably in price during the last three months. 

The great quantity of rain which fell during the month of Octo- 
ber, has injured the latter part of the crop very much ; but the wea- 
ther being always mild and warm, the fields appear clothed in all the 
verdure of summer. Should the present mild weather continue 
throughout this month, it will in some measure relieve ‘the scarcity 
of Fodder. Potatoes are not nearly an average crop, indeed not 
above two-thirds ; and are sought after already with 2 considerable 
degree of anxiety. Present prices of Grain—Wheat, per Winchester 
bushel, 7s. to 7s. $d.; very little Barley or Oats yet in the market ; 
Oatmeal 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. per stone of 174 lib—Sd. Nov. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne weather, during the first half of the harvest quarter, was fa- 
vourable for the maturation of the crop; but it was much less pro- 
pitious to the reaping and securing of it. The wind shook off more 
than the seed in many fields ; the rains retarded the labours of the 
harvest ; and in many instances the Corn had begun to spring. The 
crop, however, has ultimately been secured in tolerable condition. 

Wheat is an abundant crop. Oats, Barley, Beans, and Peas, are 
all short of a medium crop; but the grain is of excellent quality. 
The Fodder, however, is greatly deficient in bulk. In much of the 
best land in this county, the Straw is not more than half the average 
quantity. Towards the muirs it is much more bulky, and a medium 
crop. Potatoes, which had an unpromising appearance at the end 
of the summer quarter, sprung up surprisingly during the harvest 
months. But though they have swollen to an uncommon size, and 
are generally of good quality, they are far from being numerous, and 
will not reach a medium crop. Twurnips turn out an abundant crop. 
Hay is not a bulky crop, but is of good quality. Pasture was much 
hart by the drought, but has yielded abundantly during harvest. 
The Dairy will be short of a medium return; but Cattle have fat- 
tened well on Pasture. The price of Butcher-meat, however, is very 
low, owing to its abundance ; the small demand, from the poverty of 
the’ labouring classes, and from the apparent scarcity of Fodder, 
which induces every farmer to knock down all Cattle fit for the 
shambles.’ The price of Beef and Mutton is now only 8s. per stone, 
county weight. 

The weather has been so rainy for some time past, that Wheat 
cannot be got sown. That which was got in, soon set up a strong 
braird. If the rains do not soon dry up, much of the land intended 
for Wheat will not be got sown. 
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Agricultural distress has not been diminished, but the reverse, 
during the quarter now ended ; and nothing seems to have been yet 
done to remove or ameliorate that serious and national evil. When 
that matter will be attended to as it ought, it is not easy te say—— 
6th Nov. 

Letter from Langholm, 2d November. 

Since the current quarter commenced, we have experienced much 
vicissitude of weather. During the early part of the month of Au- 
gust, we had heavy rains; but, from the middle of the month till 
about the beginning of September, we had several fine warm and dry 
days, and from that period to the present date, we have had rain for 
more than the half of the time, with the exception of some fair days 
at different intervals. The harvest work in this district has, of cone 
sequence, been tedious, and attended with much difficulty ; and, un- 
der such circumstances, the grain has not, in general, been got into 
the stackyard in the best condition ; and the Potatoe crop, from the 
late almost constant and heavy rains, is, in very many places, still in 
the ground. 

The different crops of grain are everywhere deficient in straw 5 
but the grain, though perhaps inferior, in point of quantity, to an 
average crop, is generally of a fine quality, and yields well at the 
mill, Potatoes are much inferior to the crop of last year; but Tur- 
nips have greatly improved, ever since the termination of the dry 
and barren weather during the summer, and may now be fairly con- 
sidered as equal to an average crop. In the Pastures, there has, 
from the same cause, been abundance of food for the different kinds 
of Stock ; but the Hay is in most cases deficient, and, from the un- 
settled state of the weather, has been very indifferently got. 

Our Grain markets have continued pretty steady during the great- 
est part of the season, excepting a small rise during tke beginning 
of harvest ; but they have again sunk to nearly their former level. 
The prices of Stock of every description, both Fat and Lean, have 
been greatly reduced. Of late, there has been a little more demand 
both for Sheep and Black Cattle, with a trifling advance of prices ; 
but very far from being commensurate to the high rents and other 
burthens resting upon the shoulders of the farmer. Though there 
has been a very great supply of Stock, both fed and half-fed, brought 
to the butcher market this season, there still seems to remain a sur- 
plus in the bands of the breeder ; but this will be better ascertained 
when the winter months are over, as there seems to-be at. present 
a deficiency of Fodder; but there is abundance of Grass in the Pas- 
tures. 

Oatmeal is now selling by retail at 2s. 4d. per stone ; Barley ditto 
at 2s.; Butter at from 8d. to 9d. per lib.; Butcher-meat, from 3d. to 
5d. per lib. Potatoes at Gs. per bushel, consisting of two Carlisle, 
or six Winchester bushels. Servants’ wages are nearly the same.as 
‘hose of last year at this period of the season. 
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East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tie harvest was rather Jater than usual this year in commencing, 
as it was the first week of September before shearing became gene+ 
ral; but as the whole crops then came speedily to maturity, and as 
the weather was particularly favourable, with plenty of hands forthe 
labour, the whole were rapidly cut down and secured, with the least 
possible trouble, and at a very moderate expense, (as the average 
wage was Is. Gd. a day with victuals), and with only a partial loss 
by shaking, from the high westerly winds which prevailed on the 
third week of the harvest ; so that, with that trifling exception, the 
entire produce of the year has been secured in a style equal to the 
farmer’s most sanguine wishes or expectations. When accounts of 
the disastrous harvest weather in England arrived in this county, 
the most intense anxiety was excited, which caused a part of the 
Wheat crop to be stacked in rather a softer state than could have 
been wished. Nevertheless; from the continued dry state of the at- 
mosphere, the New Grain brought to market generally appears in 
very fine condition, and the quality, particularly of the Wheat, most 
excellent. The stackyards are not so large as last year; but the 
whole crops, taken together, will certainly turn out above an average 
produce. Such, at any rate, is the case with the Wheat, of which 
a more than ordinary extent was grown last year in this district ; so 
that, from the defective ‘and inferior nature of this year’s crop in the 
south of England, the farmers here have a prospect of being better 
remunerated fur their trouble and expenses than they have been for 
several years past. Potatoes, though good in quality, are generally 
defective in quantity, from the very dry weather during both sum- 
mer and autumn. Turnips also, from the same cause, are in many 
cases below an average ; and that more especially in the eastern part 
of the county, where they appear to have had even less rain than the 
little that fell farther to the westward. 

A great proportion of the Wheat secd is already sown, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, under the most favourable circumstances; and it 
is rather singular, that while such extensive injury is understood to 
have been sustained in other places by wetness, the only difficulty 
here to Wheat sowing has proceeded from the extreme dryness of 
the gyound ; ; as, even at this date, the soil after Beans, where it is 
possible to procced with the ploughing, turns up as dry as if it had 
been newly baked in an oven. From which cause, there has been a 
necessity, in sone situations, of suspending the business altogether, 
till such time as the soil is rendered more friable by expected rains. 

Grazing here, as well as in every other part of the island, has been 
a.very poor concern this season; as, in many cases, ‘the rent of the 
Grass. has been lost altogether. But as Lean Stock has hitherto 
been laid in-at more moderate prices than for some time past, there 
is a possibility of the feeder being better paid by his sales of next 
year. Cheviot Ewes, bought in for wintering with a view to lamb- 
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ing in the spring, have .cost from 12s. to 15s. a head, which is fuliy 
30 percent. below the rates of last season; and other kinds of 
Sheep have been at a similar reduction. Cattle, both for Turnip 
and for the strawyard, are at least 20 per cent. lower than in last 
autumn, Although this depression may press hard upon the breed- 
ers, yet present prices of Lean Stock are fully as high as the prices 
of Fat will justify the feeder in offering. 

Notwithstanding the present and recent low prices of all kinds of 
farm produce, and the difficulties thereby arising among the agricul- 
turists generally, it is wonderful with what avidity land is again in- 
quired after here, when a farm comes into the market. About twelve 
months ago, several very fine farms were repeatedly advertised to let, 
in the centre of the district, when hardly an. individual thought of 
looking after any one of them; while this season, the few farms which 
have been in the market are understood to have excited keen compe- 
tition; and rents are said to be offered, little indeed below the rates 
when war prices were obtained for every thing presented for sale. 

The United Agricultural Society of the county continue their ex- 
ertions for the improvement of the husbandry of the district, by of- 
fering Premiums on every subject they consider calculated for that 
object. At Gifford Fair, on the first Tuesday of last month, an ex- 
hibition of Rams took place, when the show of Stock was numerous 5, 
and: many of the animals, both of the Leicester and Cheviot breeds, 
were exceljent. The value of Cheviot Rams is chiefly confined to 
tie very highest arable parts of the county, .at least in the first, in- 
stance, to which the breeding of that description of Stock is con- 
fined ; although, ultimately, the old or draught Ewes may,be, and 
are, sold into the lower districts, with a view to producing fat Lambs, 
And although there are but very few breeding flocks of pure Lei« 
cestersin the county, yet, as it is found a matter of great importance 
to have Rams of that breed to put to smaller Ewes. in the autumn, 
for the purpose of getting Lambs for fatting, the propricty of the 
Society being particularly attentive to the value and improvement of 
that breed, must be perfectly obvious. Besides giving Premiums for 
the best Rams, handsome Premiums were likewise awarded for the 
two lots of best Ewes that day brought to the market, and sold.ta 
Members of the Society; which must operate as an encouragement 
to. strangers to resort to the said market with their Stock. » Pre- 
miums have likewise been awarded for the best Seed Wheat,seld in 
Haddington on different market days this autumn; and. it was really 
wonderful to see the interest excited, both among competitors and 
the public. 

The use of the Scythe-hook has been gradually gaining ground 
with the shearers in harvest, for some years past, in this county ; but 
as it requires some experience in the use of it, before these who have 
been accustomed to the common sickle can handle it properly, many, 
without taking time to appreciate the merits of the newly introduced 
implement, have keenly expressed their reluctance to the use of it: 
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And at the beginning of harvest it was proposed, that by a general 
understanding among the farmers here, the use of the Seythe-hook 
should, as far as possible, be prohibited entirely. However, several 
individuals, who had given the implement a fair trial, expressed a 
very different opinion on its merits, when the business was allowed 
to take its own course. It may be proper to say no more here at 
present on the subject but this, that as the hook in question has been 
gradually introduced by the shearers themselves, it is pretty plain 
that it must be easier to work with than the common sickle; and one 
individual is known, who has used it extensively by all his best hands 
for two or three years past, and who will not permit the use of the 
sickle now, when he can conveniently prevent it ; and that from the 
conviction, founded on experience, that three hands with the Scythe- 
hook will, with equal ease to themselves, do as much work as four 
other hands with the common-teethed sickle ; and, with respect to 
the way the work is done, that depends entirely with himself, as the 
shearers can, and do, cut the stubble to any length he requires. 
Prejudice in favour of ancient customs, has ever been a trait in the 
character of agriculturists; and the objections to the two-horse 
plough, as well as to the thrashing-mill, upon their first coming into 
use, are proofs that the good folks of this county are not generally, 
in every respect, superior to their brethren in other quarters. With 
respect to the Scythe-hook, it is confidently predicted that, in a few 


ears, it will as completely supplant the sickle as the thrashing-mill 
done its old rival the flail. 

The supply of all kinds of Grain in the market of Haddington has 
been fully equal to the demand. Of Wheat, particularly, the quantity 
has always been abundant ; yet the sales have hitherto been tolerably 
free, as a good part has always been wanted for seed. Prices of best 
parcels, weighing _ to 66 lib. per firlot, being from 33s. to 36s. 

o 


per boll. A parcel of Talavera Wheat was lately sold in the market 
at $5s., of the uncommon weight of 674 lib. the firlot ; but, with the 
exception of weight, it had little else to entitle it to superiority; as, 
being tried against the common sort grown immediately adjoining, it 
hardly produced the same quantity, the cultivation being in every 
respect the same,--3d November. 

' Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Wa have had the good fortune, in the north, to escape the bad 
weather in harvest, so much complained of in England and Ireland. 
We had frequent heavy rains in the course of it; but they were al- 
ways followed by such gales of wind as soon dried the Corn; ‘and, 
on the whole, we have seldom experienced a better harvest. 

The Wheat crop is excellent. There was a good deal of smut 
and rust in many fields; but the grain is plump and dry, and the 
quantity a full average. 

Barley is a short crop per acre; and there was not the usual 
breadth sown. The quality is good. 

Oats also never recovered the severe drought in June, and the 
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beginning of July ; they bulk miserably ill,in the stackyards, » Ia 
point of quality; they are a little inferior to last year’s crop, (which, 
was remarkably fine), but cannot be called bad. 

. Turnips-brairded very unequally from the drought, and are. not a 
close, crap». They, have: wanted rain, lately, and are mildewed or 
whitened.in dry fields ; but in others are still in afresh growing statc, 
and will, improve greatly if the weather continues fine, 

Potatoes are a good crop, where not hurt by frost. . Peas and 
Beans pretty fair. 

We never recollect to have seen the Wheat crop so much disco- 
louréd in the leaf, by drought and frost, as it was this year in the end 
of June and beginning of July.—Query, If this had any connexion 
with the rust afterwards so prevalent, the yellow powder on the leaf 
getting on the ear and, multiplying there ?.. The following fact re, 
garding. this disease may be worthy of notice.. In the, autumn of 
1815, 4 gentleman in this county having. got a present of some very 
beautiful Seed-Wheat from a, friend in Boston, North America, sow- 
ed part of it himself, and gave away the rest in small quantities 10 
his friends, who were, careful to sow it in their best land, supposing 
it would be an excellent. change of seed ;,but they were much dis- 
appointed :—1S16, proved a bad. season ; rust, was,a_yery, prevaleit 
disease in the Wheat crop; and that, which, grew from the American 
seed was particularly infected ; insomuch, that, it was everywhere 
distinguishable at some distance by its yellow appearance ; and there 
was scarcely any return from it in any of the fields. in which it was 
sowns 

A.severe frost about the 26th July, did. much injury to ‘the Barley 
and Potatoe crops; ;in some parts of Strathspey. and the upper paris 
of Banfishire, as well as‘Moray. , 1t was.not.so intense onthe coasl. 
On the morning of the 2d September, at, 5 o'clock, the thermoinetcr 
was observed as low as 373 on the coast; brt.no bad consequences 
seemed te result to the cr ops from, this degree of cold, 

Since the harvest was finished, the weather has been, very, lavour- 
able forisowing. Wheat. There,is a -good deal sown; and some fields 
are already covered witha fine braird, 

Cattle markets have been rather brisker of late, particularly foe 
small Stock; and @ trifling advance on the “ of these _ be 
noted.—30t Oct. veit'e 

Perthshire Quarterly, Report. 

Tue,seasonable rains that fell. towards the end of J uly, :were § 
cecded by showers, at regular intervals, throughout. the two, % st 
weeks in Angnst., From the 17th of that month till the $d Septem- 
ber,idry. weather prevailed... On the 20th August, and the [our fol- 
lowing days;..the mercury in the. thermometer rose hone 30 iy, the 
shade. ‘The temperature throughout the whole. off tems was 
mild, Ip that. month loud winds werg frequent, and 1 ip 54 Gil part 
of the month the ripening process. carne rapidly forward; ; ‘lag ye h 
slight showers were frequent, the harvest operations mct with. ne pro- 
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tracted interruption. The weather continued uousually mild through- 
out the whole of October ; and, up to this date, there has, been no 
hoar-frost to hurt the most tender exotic that we cultivate in this 
climate. 


Number of | Number of Quantity Mean Tem- 

Fair Days. Rainy Days, of Rain, perature. 
August - 25 6 1.420 59.2 
September - 20 10 1.802 56.0 
October - 20 11 1.570 47.5 





4.792 54.23 


In the Carse of Gowrie, harvest-operations commenced about the 
23d of August ; and, by the first week in September, shearing was 
general in all the districts bordering on the Highlands. Loud winds 
were frequent in September, which induced farmers to cut down 
their Wheat and early Oats, as soon as they were nearly ripe; so 
that the loss sustained by shaking was comparatively small, in pro- 
portion to the winds that prevailed. Most part of the crop was sé- 
cured in the early districts by the end of the first week in October. 
Barley stood longest in the field, and ripened unequally ; the unset- 
tled appearance of the weather about the beginning of that month, 
caused many to stack that species of grain in a rather damp state. 
The other part of the crop was got in, in tolerable condition. 

Wheat was, in many instances, infected with smut, much more so 
than usual. Farmers have, in consequence, paid more than usual at- 
tention to the operation of pickling, and more powerful ingredients: 
are introduced, which are supposed to operate as preventives. A so- 
lution of the sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) has been recommended 
by no less authority than that of Sir John Sinclair, and in this coun- 
ty many are doing justice to the experiment. 

Notwithstanding the above disease, the Wheat crop will yield a 
full average. Oats are short in the Straw, but turn out well at the 
mills. Beans and Peas are abundant. Potatoes are variable; but 
will, upon the whole, be deficient in quantity. They are now up, for 
the most part, and average from 10 to 40 bolls per acre. Turnips 
that were newly brairded at the date of our last, have come forward 
wonderfully ; still, however, the bulb is small, not much above half 
the usual size. Where an early braird was procured, they will reach 
the usual weight. The second cutting of Clover was very light ; and 
Hay is rather higher priced this season than usual. It brings from 
9d. to 1s. per stone. 

About the beginning of October, our Corn markets experienced 
a slight advance, in consequence of a rapid rise in the south. Prices 
have again declined of late, and purchasers are getting very shy. 

New Wheat brings from 28s. to $1s.; Oats 17s. to 19s. In Peas 
there is little doing; and few samples of new Barley have yet been 
offered to sale. Cattle sold briskly at Falkirk Tryst, but at very little 
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advance. . Horses are also low priced ; and farmers begin to be more 
cautious than formerly in offering for farms. 

Wheat seed has been committed to the soil under the most favour- 
able circumstances. What was sown in the end of September looks 
vigorous ; the braird, in general, is fair and regular. A considerable 
breadth of Winter-fallows has already been broken up ; and clearing 
the ground of Potatoes, following them with Wheat where the ground 
is eligible, breaking up Winter-fallows, or Barley ground, now form 
the farmer’s chief empleyment——1 st November. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tne weather, through the preceding quarter, has been favourable 
on the whole. The crop has been matured and gathered in in safe- 
ty, and has proved more abundant than was expected at the date of 
last Report. During harvest, the weather was squally, frequent 
heavy showers, and high gusts of wind; but neither the one nor the 
other were of long duration. The standing Corn, in exposed situa- 
tions, suffered somewhat by the high winds in shaking; but, on the 
other hand, they were beneficial in preventing the cut Grain from 
growing in the stook and heating in the stack; and we had no cross 
winds, through the harvest, to twist and break down the standing 
Corns. We had very warm weather about the 20ta of August, which 
brought forward the crop so rapidly that it was difficult to find hands 
to cut it down; of course, wages were high; they ran from 2s. to 
2s, 4d. a day, with victuals. Oats, being but short in the straw, they 
bulk but poorly in the stack; but, to judge by the small quantities 
yet thrashed out, they seem to be productive on the barn-floor, and 
they meal well. Barley is not bulky in the stack ; but it is well got, 
and excellent in quality. The Wheat is above an average crop; it 
is well got, and good in quality. We have seldom had a more fa- 
vourable season for sowing Wheat; and, by this time, every field in- 
tended for Wheat is sown. 

The cold drought, during the months of June and July, retarded 
the growth of the Turnips and Potatoes; the latter, being subject to 
be spoiled by a slight autumn frost, are generally lifted about the 
second week of October; of course, they are not thoroughly ripen- 
ed, and also deficient in quantity. The weather is still continuing 
uncommonly mild. The Turnips are still growiog in full vigour ; 
they may be called an average crop; the bulb is a good size, and 
covered by a large top, which will in part defend it from the De- 
cember frosts. In the high districts of the county, many of the 
Turnips are stored up in the month of November; but it is not 
practised to any extent in the low district. 

Prices of all farm produce are still uncommonly low. The sud- 
den rise on grain, which lately took place, was of very short dura- 
tion; the start was supposed to be political, and from motives not 
friendly to the community at large. Prices of Stock, both Fat and 
Lean, continue exceedingly low, especially the latter. Current prices, 
this year, have scarcely been half the price of the same stock in the 
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year 1818; the price of wool is in the same proportion. Rents 
could have been paid from the sales of that year, although prices 
had been 15 per cent. lower; but stock farms, this year, will pay 
little rent. 

This mild autumn has been so far favourable for Pastures, winter- 
ing stock have, as yet, little need of house-feeding ; but autumn 
growth is always soft and unsubstantial, and, on many farms, very 
unwholesome. Slst October. 







ENGLAND. 
Buckinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Ar the date of your last Publication, our hearts were filled with 
joy by the prospect of an abundant harvest. I do not recollect of a 
greater luxuriance of every species of Corn than we then witnessed. 
Yut how suddenly were our hopes blasted! for harvest had not be- 
come general for many days, before we were overtaken with heavy 
and almost incessant rains, for nearly a whole week, and which were 
accompanied with a degree of warmth very unusual at that period 
of the season. Such weather could not fail to bring into action the, 
vegetative principle in all the Corns that were then cut down; and 
the rains continuing for three weeks longer, with only short intervals 
of dry weather, much of the Corns which remained uncut began to 
chit in the standing ear. The harvest altogether was tedious, vexa- 
tious, and expensive ; and, upon the whole, a more calamitous season 
has not occurred since the beginning vf the century. The alarm 
created by the bad weather, had the effect of raising the price of 
Corns to the amount of 20s. upon the quarter of Wheat, and other 
grain in proportion ; but as, after a favourable change of weather, it 
appeared that our Corns were nct so much affected in quantity as in 
quality, and also, that foreign grain was ready to be poured into the 
markets in large quantities, the prices sunk as rapidly as they had 
advanced ; and now Corn of inferior quality can hardly be turned 
into money at any rate. A greater difference in the price of the 
various qualities of Corn was never known; for, a few individuals 
who were fortunate enough to have part of their Corn carried before 
the bad weather set in, can realize the price of old Corn; while 
those who have nothing but new samples to show, in a damaged state, 
cannot obtain an offer. The consequence is, that many who looked 
forward to the new crops for finding a temporary relief from their 
distress, have been miserably disappointed by the soft and unsaleable 
state of their Corns, and are obliged to yield to the pressure of ad- 
versity. In this state of affairs, the number of sales, under a dis- 
tress for rent, is greater than at any former period of our lives. Con- 
sidering tite difficulties with which the agriculturist has been contend- 
ing for several years back, it seems now that matters have come to a 
crisis ; for although, while capital stood out, we fiattered ourselves 
with the hopes of better times, yet we now find that, with an empty 
patse, hope is but a poor comforter on rent days. Many, I am sorry 
9 Say, 1 ho for some time have becn hesitatin#, are now obliged to 
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determine to relinquish their farms, in order to prevent the rigorous 
measures of the law from overtaking them. Even this laudable step 
is ruinous to many ; for the depreciation of stock is nearly equal to 
half its former value. The case is truly lamentable ;—as to sell out is 
to make too great a sacrifice, and to hold in is certain ruin ; so that, 
whatever side we turn to, distress or ruin stares us in the face. Live- 
stock of every description has sunk about one-third of its last year’s 
value; and although there is an abundance of Grass and Herbage, 
Sheep and other cattle cannot be turned into money, even at these 
reduced rates. Our Turnip crops are far above an average weight, 
and the country is overstocked with Sheep ; so that there is no pro- 
spect of our butcher markets improving in price. 

In consequence of the long-continued rains, our Wheat seeding 
has proved a laborious task; and there is still much to be sown. 
The bad weather has created much employment for the labourer, by 
protracting the ordinary operations of the season ; but many must 
soon be thrown upon their parishes for relief; as the farmer can no 
longer afford to employ and pay his usual establishment of servants. 
The low price of provisions enables the labourer to live comfortably 
upon his reduced wages. 

The prices of our Corn markets run nearly thus—Whceat, old, or 
good new, 9s. 6d. per bushel ; do. new, ordinary quality, 6s.; Barley 
from 20s. to 45s., according to quality ; Oats from 20s. to 30s., ac- 
cording to quality; Beans 24s. per quarter, Winchestcr measure. 
Butcher markets are from 43d. to 54d. per lib. for Beef, Mutton and 
Pork; Veal 6d. to 7d. 

Good tenants are as much in request at this time as good farms 
were about eight or nine years ago; and many landlords are obliged 
to take much of their lands into their own occupation, for want of 
applications from tenants. I have heard that, in your country, the 
mania for taking land has ceased. 3d November. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Since the date of last Report, the weather, upon the whole, has 
been propitious to the reaping and securing of Grain crops, to Wheat 
sowing, and other farm operations. 

In August, rain fell, in 11 days, total quantity, 1.8 inches. 
September, do. 14 do. do. 3.6 do. 
October, do. 13 do. do. 6.2 do. 

The month of August was remarkably mild, and favourable to the 
ripening of corn. The daily average of the thermometer, taken at 
the highest, was 70 degrees, and the lowest 49; giving a mean aver- 
age of 59.5. We had no very heavy rains in September, but a good 
deal of wind, which permitted the farmer to secure his grain in good 
order. Very little loss occurred from shaken corn. Up to the 15th 
of September, the rains were uniformly light ; at which time a great 
proportion of the Wheat crop was secured. On the 15th, 87 parts 
of an inch of rain fell; and, for a few days after, the weather rather 
retarded the harvest ; but it again cleared up, and continued favour- 
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able until the 2d and $d October, in which two days there fell 1.5 
inches of rain. We had seven days of fine weather preceding the 

15th of that month, which proved very serviceable in clearing up the 
harvest, in forwarding Wheat sowing, and the removal of Potatoes 
from the ground. Rain fell in five days, from the 2d to the 8th, and 
in six days, from the 15th to the 23d; we have therefore had two in- 
tervals of nearly fair weather in the month of October. 

But this account applies to the plain only, or northern parts of the 
county. In the uplands, or southern districts, the weather has been 
much more unpropitious, and, in some places, very untoward. 

We have frequently remarked a striking similarity in the state of 
the weather, between the plain of this county and Dumfriesshire, and 
which is often very contrary to what it is in the south of England. 
Thus, we have frequently wet weather when dry weather prevails in 
the south ; and vice versa. 

Probably this may be sometimes owing to the points at which rain 
may strike Ireland, in coming from off the Atlantic. High ground 
has a wonderful influence in directing its course in showery weather. 
Should it touch the north of Ireland, it may perhaps be again at- 
tracted by the high land in the south of Scotland ; and its remains 
may be finally precipitated in the extensive vale to the eastward of 
these hills, of which the Cumberland plain forms a part; while rain 
first striking the south of Ireland, may be conducted, by a range of 
attraction, to the south of England. We do not mean to say this is 
always the case, we only mean to say such a thing may sometimes 
occur; and we leave more critical observers to notice the currents 
of rain in future. At any rate, we have been higlily favoured in the 
north of Cumberland this year. 

Wheat has proved a very excellent crop, and turns out well on. 
thrashing. Barley and Oats are deficient in both grain and straw 
Owing to the long-continued drought, Grass has been much less pro- 
ductive this year than usual. Turnips have made out astonishingly 
since the rains have given them sufficient moisture. Potatoes are 
rather a failing crop; and, where not removed from flat lands in 
time, a loss has been incurred. 

Every sort of farm produce, except Potatoes, which sell at from 
$d. to 4d. per stone of 14 lib., bring not only lower bullion prices 
than formerly, but that bullion is forced down in price by a return 
to the old and long-lost sight of standard of value. New Wheat 7s. 
per bushel ; Barley 3s.6d.; Oats 2s.6d. per bushel. Cattle, Horses, 
and Sheep, low in price. 

It is not our opinion the ports will open for the importation of 
Foreign Wheat before November 1822, unless the next harvest should 
have every appearance of proving an untoward one, prior to the 15th 
August. We are of opinion that the Corn Laws are fully efficient ; 
and that no Corn Laws whatever can possibly raise the prices of 
farm produce, estimated in low priced bullion. —Nov. Let 
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Letter from Liverpool, 2d November. 

AL™Most immediately after we had last this pleasure, the weather 
set in very unfavourable for the harvest ;—heavy rains and little wind 
prevailed almost without intermission for upwards of three weeks, 
and ever afterwards the weather continued exceedingly unsettled. 
In consequence, we had a very considerable speculative demand for 
all kinds of Grain, at progressively advancing prices ; from an idea 
that the crops had received very serious injury. This very sudden 
advance in the prices of all kinds of Corn, particularly Wheats, was 
the cause of bringing forward to the different markets, unprecedent- 
edly large supplies of Old Grain,—much greater than could possibly 
have been anticipated at so advanced a season of the year. These 
being followed up by supplies of New of all kinds, have so overbur- 
thened this and other markets, as to cause quite a stagnation in the 
trade—the supply far exceeding the demand; and therefore prices 
have receded of late nearly as fast as they advanced. In this mar- 
ket, fine Wheats advanced from 8s. 6d. to 14s. per 70 lib., and 
other articles nearly in a similar proportion. Now, the best Old 
Wheats are very little inquired after ; and are only nominally worth 
9s. to 1ls., and New, 4s. 6d. to 10s. Our demand at present is 
chiefly confined to New Irish Wheat, nearly sound, at from 7s. 6d. 
to 7s. 8d. The very unsound qualities are taken off by the ship- 
bread bakers, at from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. The sudden rise which ne- 
cessarily took place in the aggregate averages, made Foreign Corn, 
particularly Canadian Wheat, and Flour in bond, an object of spe- 
culation, it being at one time highly probable the Ports would open 
for all Corn, &c. from the British Colonies; and some were even so 
sanguine as to have no doubt of their opening for the growths of the 
Continents of Europe and America. In consequence, Canada Wheat 
advanced from 6s. to 11s.; and Flour from 20s. to 44s. Dantzic 
Wheat, also, from 4s. 6d. to 8s.; and, American Wheat and Flour 
had a similar advance. The fall on the averages during the last fort- 
night, leaves no hope whatever of the Ports opening on the 1 5th in- 
stant; and therefore the demand has entirely ceased for all kinds of 
Foreign Corn, &c. The prices are now nominally considerably low- 
er, and must continue so for some time. With regard to the state 
of the crops ;—on this subject it is almost impossible to get facts suf- 
ficient to warrant any thing like a decided opinion, as most people 
represent them as best suit their particular interests; but it must be 
allowed by all, that very serious injury has been sustained, both in 
England and Ireland, particularly to the south and west of both king- 
doms. Least injury is supposed to have taken place in the eastern 
and northern parts. Scotland, we understand, has suffered less than 
either of the other two kingdoms; but, in some districts,, the crops 
are represented as being very light, from the long continuance of dry 
weather during the summer. From all the information we have been 
able to collect, the general opinion seems to be, that both England 
and Ireland will not have above one-third of their crop of Wheat of 
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sound quality, but are supposed to have an immense large crop, such as it 
is ; and, had the harvest been good, all kinds of Grain would have been 
abundant, and prices very low indeed. Barley, Beans, Oats, &c. must 
all have suffered very materially; but unsound Wheat is the great draw- 
back. There can scarcely be a doubt of good Graia of all kinds command- 
ing fair prices during the year; but as the quantity of the inferior injured 
kinds is very great, of course it will greatly tend to keep down the ag- 
gregate averages, and for a quarter or two at least, prevent the Ports open- 
ing, even for what may arrive from the British Colonies. 


Importations of Grain, Frour, &c. into Liverroot, from the 30th 
July 1821, until the 29th October 1821, inclusive. 


Descrip-| ars. | QRs. Qrs. 
Date tion. | Wheat. |Barley.| Oats. 
| 


i — 


Reeanted 2,125) 895| 2,095 
Trish - | 19,589} 1,510} 10,798 
Foreign 1,455; — a 


Sir = 9,528 | 2,780| 1,658 


|18: 21 
jAug 


to 
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j | oO 
to 
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rs 
— 
So 


em Irish - | 14,749 lad 44,445 
Foreign 1,162} — | 11,540 
Coastwisel 14,081| 2,241! 4,431 
Trish - | 59,480 6,211 | 57,195 
fa oreign 6, — 4,575 


® 


oS 
Plet 

un 

on 


| otal - | 94,973/19,077 116,335 |24,089 |10,834 [1,249 | 287 |5,628 '13,215 [18,450 


Current Prices at the Liverpool Corn Exchange, on Tuesday 30th Oct. 1821. 


Wheat, per 70 lib. Peas, per quarter. 
Fine sweet English white, 10s. 6d. - 11s, 0d, White boiling, - - 40s, + 45s. 
Ditto _— ditto red, 10s. Od. - 10s. Od. Gray, - - - S4s. - 36s, 
New do. do, 1821, Gs. Od. - 10s.0d. Foreign, in bond, nominal, 50s, — 
Fine sweet old Trish, 9s. 5d. - 9s. 6d. Rapeseed, per last, Irish, - 291. = SOI. 
Superior qualities, do. 9s. 6d. - 10s. Od. Beans, per quarter. 
New, 1821, do, - 4s.6d.- 7s. 8d. Fine English, - - 56s. - 38s, 
Scotch, Welsh, and Manx, 9s. Gd. 108. 6d. Scotch, Irish, &c. ~ - 54s. - 37s. 
Foreign, in bond, - 4s.6d,- 7s.6d. In bond, nominal - = 20s, = 50s. 
Malt, per 9 gallons, 
Oats, per 45 lib. Fine Norfolk and Suffolk, - 9s. - 10s, 
Fine English, Scotch - ie Middling and inferior qualities, 8s. - 9s. 
and W "alsh potato, *f 506d. - 5a Od. . Flour. 
Sweet old Trish do. - 3s. 2d. 3s. 3d. English, fine seconds, p. 280 lib, 54s. - 58s. 
Jitto new do. 1821, 2s, Gd. - 2s. 11d, Irish, do. do. p.240 468. - 47s. 
Ditto Foreign, in bond, 5s. Od. Canada, fine sweet, p. 196 35s, - 36s. 
Rye, p. qre Eng. and Foreign, _ 568, - 38s. American do. sour, p. 196 40s. - 446. 
; Ditto, superfine sweet, new, 30s. - 52s. 
Barley, per 60 libs. inbond, - - 
Fine sweet Eng. malting, 5s. 6d. - 58.94. Ditto, do. old do, - - 
Do. Scotch and Welsh, 4s. 6d. . Od. Ditto sour do, - 22s, - 24s. 
Do. do. Irish grinding, 5s. 3d, + Od. Canada, do, - - 50s, - 
Io, For. in bond, nominal, 4s. Od. Oatmeal, per 240 libs. 
Indian Corn, per Win- 4s, Od English, - - ~ 50s. - 32s, 
chester bushel, "ee ~* — Seotch, ‘- - - 28s. 
“© bond, nominal, 4s, Od. Irish, - - 25 
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Jorfolk Quarterly Report. 

Ws have had, what is locally termed, a very ticklish time. We 
hardly remember a more trying, tedious, or expensive harvest. The 
bulk is every where most abundant ; but the quantity injured by wet 
very great indeed. Scarcely a sample that comes to market but is 
more or less damaged, and all very damp and coldin hand. Of the 
Talavera Wheat, we can only say that it has suffered in a much 
greater degree than any other variety ; so much so, that we believe 
scarcely a sample can be produced which has not vegetated. The 
general runs of Red Wheat, even if there had been no wet, would 
have been far from a-good sample,—a great breadth being consider- 
ably injured by mildew, and by being laid. The same observation 
applies to Barley, a vast proportion of which is grown and discolour- 
ed. Peas and Beans are great crops, and promise well to the acre ; 
but much of them are badly harvested. Our Corn markets, taking 
their tone from Marklane, advanced considerably as the wet weather 
set in during harvest, but have since fallen as rapidly. Prime sam- 
ples of old, and the finest and driest of the new Wheats, are selling 
at from 25s. to 30s. ; inferior from 25s. down to 18s.; Barley fluc- 
tuates between 7s. Gd. and 16s.; Oats, 7s. to 1ls.; Gray Peas.about 
15s., per coomb of four Winchester bushels, or half a quarter. 

We are now busy in Wheat sowing; and the season being hither- 
to mild and open, with occasional rains, there is little doubt of a 
speedy vegetation. 

Turnips are almost universally a noble crop. Lean stock, particu- 
larly Scotch Cattle, have consequently borne a higher price than the 
falling state of the meat markets would seem to justify. They are at 
this time selling as high as 5s. per stone of 14 libs. (such is the cal- 
culation of the buyers) ; whilst in Smithfield, the very last market day, 
they would fetch when fat but $s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. per stone of 8 libs. ! 
Some change must inevitably take place,—either a better price must 
be obtained at the shambles, or, what is more probable, they must 
be had at lower rates from Scotland.—1st November. 


*,* The Reports from the Counties of Ross, Nottingham, and Lan- 
caster were too late. 
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